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—— Miratur Erichtho 
Has fatis licuisse moras, irataque 
Verberat immotum vivo serpente 
a “ Tam vos ego nomine vero 
Eliciam, ‘ 
: per busta sequar, per funera custos : 
Expellam tumulis, abigam vos omnibus urnis.” 
—Ah miser! extremum cui mortis munus inique 
Eripitur, non posse mori !—M. A. Lucani Phars. vi. 724—735. 


, \~ yet, the man did right to kill her! For, being his, he could 
do nothing else with her, It was athing of necessity with him, 
not of choice. This I write, not in any spirit of captious hyperbole, 
nor with any eye to paradox, but plainly, calmly, and intending the 
words to be accepted in their full force and meaning. Emergencies 
occur to all of us under some circumstances, and to many of us 
under all circumstances, in which we are permitted a choice of evils 
in extricating ourselves. But again, there are some men who, in 
certain situations, can have but one visible, one possible course to 
pursue. They have no power to open a new way for themselves, 
The one narrow path is just before them, and they must follow that 
alone, no matter into what Cocytus it may debouch., 

Take an instance from history—or pseudo-history, according to 
Niebuhr (whom credat Judeus ;)\—the story of the Roman Vir- 
ginius and his daughter. View it from the woman’s stand-point, 
letting the girl decide the matter, and you see immediately that she 
had the choice of two evils: either to die, or to live a slave anda con- 
cubine. And Roman virtue must have flowed very strongly in her 
veins indeed, if, of her own free will, she had preferred the sharp 
knife and the cold grave, to Appius Claudius and the torch-lighted 
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thalamus. But, for the stern parent there was no such election, 
She was his child, and it was his duty, absolute and imperative, to 
destroy her, in order to protect himself from eternal disgrace and 
to save her from eternal pollution. There was no other possible al- 
ternative for him to adopt. Every consideration, however anguish- 
ing, must give place to this dire necessity. 

And for Tristan I claim the existence of a necessity, of a different 
kind, certainly, but equally imperative with that which has immor- 
talized the Roman. And I glory in my friend, that, able to recog- 
nize his need, he was also able to put it in execution, Without fur- 
ther preface, or more enlarged comment, I shall set the facts before 
the reader. 

Some two years ago, on a day in early Summer, I received a visit 
from a gentleman who announced himself as Lieutenant P., of 
Walker’s Nicaraguan army. He seemed quite anxious to satisfy 
himself that I was the person he wished to see, and, having finally 
accomplished this, inquired whether I had ever known one Louis 
Trist, who had fought and been killed in Nicaragua, I told him I 
did not remember ever having met a person of that name, where- 
upon he rejoined that he thought it must have been a sobriquet, 
as the man had unquestionably known me. Thus saying, he handed 
me a large envelope, much soiled and worn, and stained with blood 
in several places, asking me if I could identify the handwriting of 
the superscription. It was directed to me, and was from Tristan 
Mare. Satisfying the lieutenant that the package had reached its 
proper destination, I heard with much interest his meagre but 
graphic account of my friend. He had been killed in one of the 
battles around Grenada, and had the package about his person at 
the time of receiving the fatal shot. “Part of the blood there is 
poor Trist’s,” said the lieutenant, and, smiling, “I suspect a good 
deal of it is mine, for I got myself winged in the same fight. You 
ought to have had the papers long ago, but I did not wish to trust 
?em by mail, for I wanted to be certain about it, as Trist was so 
particular; and it’s rather a long step to this place, you know, from 
Grenada via California, Sandwich Islands, the China Seas and Liver 
pool, more especially when one has to try to earn his passage money 
before starting, and work his way after all. Iwas near Trist when 
he was shot, and held him till he died, which wasn’t long—the ball 
went just below his heart—and it was then he made out to tell me 
about you, and asked it as a dying favor that I would see to it that 
you received the package safely. He said you were his only friend, 
and that you had something terrible against him, which these papers 
would explain and clear up, which was the only thing he wanted in 
this world. 

“We were all sorry for Trist, for he was a good fellow, but none 
of us looked upon his dying as a particular hard case, seeing it 
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struck us as being the best thing for him, and about the only thing 
he wanted much. The wonder is he didn’t blow out his own 
brains. Did you know him very well, sir? He was a queer fel- 
low, wasn’t he? There were times w hen I was half persuaded he 
was crazy, but then again I thought it must be all owing to his 
having hoes very badly treated by somebody, or else to his having 
done something dreadful that he couldn't forget or get over. But 
he was a very harmless man, except in a fight, and then he went in 
like ten devils—but that was only to get killed quicker, I guess. 
He never could have been bloodthirsty. What was it made him 
such astrange man—trouble, or something he’d done ?” 

“ He had a black crime at his door, sir,” answered I, “ but I think 
also that he must have been greatly abused. I never had reason to 
suspect him of any vicious qualities, though I knew him in- 
timately.” 

“You may be sure of that, Mr. ,” affirmed the lieutenant, 
with great earnestness. “Trist was not the man to do wrong 
without somebody drove him into it. I’m pretty much of a rough 
myself, and have been beating about the world, taking and giving 
hard knocks for a good while, and that helps me to know a man 
when I see him; and you may take my word for it, poor Trist 
never did anything wrong, even if it was murder itself, without 
first taking more provocation than any other dozen men you could 
pick out. He was no coward, neither, only he had a way of drawing 
it mild on all occasions.” 

“ Murder was just his crime, Mr. P.” 

‘Caramba! Valgame Dios! It makes no difference, though ; 
my word for it, there’s the why and wherefore set down in those 
papers—which, by the way, I see you want to read, so I'll vamose ; 
hoping, sir, that if there’s any need of it, you'll not be backward in 
saying the good word for poor Trist, in the proper straight-up-and- 
down way. Good-by.” 

I am afraid I did not extend to Lieutenant P. all the courtesy 
he deserved at my hands for having so faithfully executed his trust, 
and that, too, very likely at the cost of considerable inconvenience to 
himself, If he should re ad this, I pray him to pardon me, for I could 
not help it. The sight of Tristan’s handwriting, conveying a mes- 
sage to me, as it were, from beyond the tomb, was at once so un- 
expected, and withal so poignantly suggestive of old associations 
and experiences, that I felt myself completely overcome; and, 
even after the lieutenant had left me, I sat motionless for many 
minutes, my thoughts crowded with a thousand images which I 
had deemed banished forever. 

At last, I tore open the envelope, and Tristan’s case was pleaded 
before me. Judge thou, also, oh, my reader. 

There were several papers, in different handwritings, and I here 
reproduce them in their legitimate order of succession, 
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First, A duly recorded bill of sale: 

Know ALL MEN BY TIESE PRESENTS: That I, John Hart, of the State of 
Louisiana, trader, for and in consideration of the sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars ($2,500) to me in hand paid by Charles W. Marc, of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, at or before the sealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, have bargained, sold, and delivered, and by 
these presents do bargain, sell, and deliver unto the said Charles W. Marc, quad- 
roon woman Ethel Scuderi, or so calling herself, by me purchased of the estate 
of the late William C. Vert, said Ethel being about eighteen years old, very 
bright in color, with straight hair and brown eyes, five feet three inches and a 
half high, well educated, and warranted in good and healthy condition. To 
have and to hold said woman Ethel and her issue male and female, unto the said 
Charles W. Marc, his executors, administrators, and assigns, to his and their 
proper use and benefit, forever. And I, the said John Hart, my heirs, executors, 
and administrators, the said bargained premises unto the said Charles W. Mare, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns, from and against all person and _ per- 
sons whomsoever shall and will warrant, and forever defend, by these presents. 

In witness whereof, Xe. 

Second, A leaf from the baptismal record of a Bible, upon which 
was written, in Mr. Mare’s bold hand, the following : 

September 19, 183—. On this day was born Tristan, son of Ethel Scuderi, 
and (I do not hesitate in acknowledging it) of myself, Charles Worthington Marc. 
I solemnly enjoin my heirs, whomsoever they may be, to respect and provide for 
this boy, as my son. 

Third, A yellow, tear-blotted page, apparently cut from a private 
journal, in which, under a date less than two years subsequent to 
the above, Mr. Mare deplores the death of his “dear Ethel, the only 
woman I ever truly loved, or ever shall love.” The record is full of 
a wild, passionate despair, such as one would have fancied far trans- 
cended the sedate planter’s capacity. His whole life was blighted 
now. He had trained her into a knowledge of his ways, had turned 
the full currents of her rich fountains of love and passion in to- 
ward himself, and all for what—* that the simoom blast of death 
should again convert into a desert all my rich Nile lands, from 
which I had promised myself such prolific and perennial harvests!” 
He concludes by registering a vow to bring up their son Tristan as 
his own recognized child and heir, securing for him, as far as pos- 
sible, the immunities of a white boy. 

Fourth, Apparently in accordance with this intention, the next 
paper, of a date immediately after that of the preceding one, con- 
tains the manumission of “boy Tristan,” with a memorandum on 
the back, of the deed having been duly recorded in Liber , and 
that an authenticated copy (in case of trouble), is deposited for saf»- 
keeping in the hands of , Esq., lawyer in Vicksburg. 
Folded within this paper was a folio leaf, containing (copied in Mrs. 
Marce’s hand) the record of several manumission papers, among 
others that of Tristan. “This,” she had written on the margin, 
“is the copy of a leaf which I have in my possession, and which I 
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caused to be cut out of a county record book. It cost me a thousand 
dollars.” 

I'fth, A paper, endorsed (in Mrs. Marc’s hand) as “ containing so 
much of Charles W. Mare’s will as relates to you. Copy.” 

According to this memorandum, Tristan was to inherit all of his 
father’s property, subject only to Mrs. Mare’s life estate in the 
upper plantation, which he is advised to compound for with her. 
Proceeds of sale of personal property (if sold) to be equally divided 
between them. He is also recommended to sell his property and 
remove from the State for fear of difficulties. Further, in case of 
trouble of any kind, affecting either his property or his person, he 
is referred to a key, to be found in a certain drawer, which key he 
is to wear about him after his father’s death, and on presenting 
which to the above-named lawyer in Vicksburg, he will be allowed 
access to papers capable of explaining away all difficulties and of 
guiding him for the future. “These papers are now in my posses- 
sion,” wrote Mrs. Marc, “and the will, though duly signed and 
witnessed, was to be opened by you first and only, in presence of a 
lawyer.” 

Sixth. This paper was a commentary by Mrs. Mare upon the 
foregoing documents, and explanatory in clear terms of her con- 
duct and motives throughout. As such, I present it entire: 


TrisTAN! I enclose in this letter a long-contemplated bridal present for you. 
You have ever dreaded me and my power over you; your friend rightly hinted 
that your fears were spiritual monitions ; but, I doubt if all your dread, all your 
shudders, all your morbid terrors ever compassed the likelihood or even the 
possibility of such a consummation as this, Of course, you can measure my 
hatred in the light of these facts, and I will presently afford you the poor satis 
faciion of knowing why I hate you. Let me tell you candidly, there is no escape 
for you. This thing has been carefully matured, and I have spent not a little 
money in perfecting it to my wish. Your father’s lawyers have been bribed, 
and the criminal acts I have paid them to commit make them very securely 
mine. The will is not known to exist, I have the manumission papers in my 
possession, and (as you see) the records have been mutilated. I can substantiate 
the bill of sale beyond a doubt, and Ambroise, if called on, will prove that you 
are the issue of the quadroon slave, Ethel. So, you see, you are irrevocably in 
my power, in the power of the woman who has hated you with an ever-increasing 
hatred, for twenty years. Think of it, Tristan! You, the delicately reared, the 
tender, the indolent, the dreamer, you are my slave! I can send you into the 
cotton-field to-morrow, if the fancy suits me. If you are refractory, I can have 
you fettered in the barracoon, or made to taste the cowhide—and I fancy Black 
Jake would lay it on soundly, for he has not forgotten how you rode over him 
when you were a boy. It is useless, worse than useless for you to rebel. 

But, do not fear the cotton-field, nor the lash. I have learned, from the pleni- 
tude of my own experience, that spiritual torture far transcends any physical in- 
flictions, and I hate you so calmly that I have been able to prepare the most 
exquisite of all possible racks. It was in furtherance of this object that I en- 
couraged your love for Cecilia, and you must confess that I have been most suc 
cessful in it. You do love her, do you not? You have wrapt your whole life 
about her, and made her part of your being, I think I have heard you say ? 
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There was a time, when I was young in hatred, and had not gone into a psycho- 
logical investigation of its elementary properties, and, then, my simplicity taught 
me no better way of manifesting it than by killing you, a thing I would have 
done long ago, but for fear of your father, and still more, for fear of losing his 
love. (lam writing very calmly now, not because I feel calm, understand me— 
for I am exulting, as I picture you to myself reading this—but because I want 
you to know fully the length and breadth of things, and what a grand, compre- 
hensive plan is this of mine.) So, as the poet says, “I grew wiser in Love and 
Hate,” when I found that I would have to put off, and wait for, my revenge. 
Not entirely, however, for before you had outgrown short clothes I had begun 
to exert the fascination over you which has kept you so miserable, and made 
you a man with two shadows in the days when all should have been sunshine 
for you. That was the daily physic, my Tristan ; but, in this present communi- 
cation, I have truly put in operation the oiled and burning Moxa. The odor of 
your crisp and shrivelling flesh is as sweet incense to my nostrils. It was a 
novel idea, this of mine, of making love minister to hate, was it not? So I sent 
for Cecilia, and made her love you, and made you love her, giving you one 
bright glimpse of the sunshine, that you might be the better able to appreciate 
the darkness of midnight. All these things were intended purely and simply 
to prepare you for the reception of what you have learned this night, and for 
the proper encountering of to-morrow’s events. Think how I have loved you! 
Think at what expense of invention, concealment and deceit I have been to 
make the shock more exquisitely sudden! Think how completely I have flayed 
you, gradually removing the epidermis as if by friction of pumice-stone, and 
carefully laying bare the delicate fibrine extremity of every nerve. Think of 
how I have been boiling for you this caldron of oil, boiling it slowly over the 
heat of a Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace ; and then, think how, to-morrow, with a 
caress, and a “my dear son,” I will smilingly thrust you into the midst of it all! 
This, now, is what I style a reasonable hatred. 

My dear Tristan, contemplate for a moment what a galaxy of most un- 
exampled joys awaits you to-morrow. Just when the hour for your marriage 
approaches—for I am romantic enough to delight in the effect of remarkable co- 
incidences—just at that bright and blushing moment, I have arranged to bring 
about the grand eclaircissement. What a splendid scene it promises! Your 
classical reading will enable you to recall that grand picture by Sophocles, of 
how Cdipus, king, father, husband, rich, powerful, happy, through the simple 
“enter shepherd,” becomes at once outcast, parricide, incestuous dog, miserrimua. 
But, in my drama, there will be refinements such as transcend even the superb 
invention of that acute old Greek. (£dipus, blind and wretched though he was, 
had yet an Antigone left him, Tristan. What will the fair bride of to-morrow 
say, when she learns that her chosen one is a bastard and a negro? Even had 
not the days of Desdemona gone by, there is a considerable difference between 
a grand and honorable Othello, general and governor, and a cringing carnifex 
of a nameless slave. She will shed a tear, faint, probably, and—“there’s an end 
on’t.” Some day, maybe, she will be payittg me a visit, in company with her 
white husband, when you are my first waiter, and how pleasant it will be to you, 
dancing at her elbow with obsequious “ yes ma’ams,” and “ sarvant, ma’ams,” to 
reflect how you loved her once, and how near you were to making her your 
wife! To-morrow, too, will greatly enlarge and modify your views of the value 
of friendship, if I am not mistaken. You will find more repulsive influences to 
exist in color than are claimed for the reversed magnet. Those who now pat 
you on your back, and pet you, will shrink from you as if you were plague- 
stricken, or spurn you from them like a masterless cur. And, when you have 
drunken of all this bitterness, remember that J did it—J alone! Not because I 
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hated you, but because through you, I am able to punish your mother ; aye, even 
if she be in heaven, this shall reach her and give her pain! It is written, the 
sins of the parents shall be visited upon the children. She died happy ; I have 
lived miserable ; and, to prevent God’s behest from falling to the ground unveri- 
fied, I have, as you see, carried it out myself. Could Mephistophiles, with all his 
“ walking to and fro and up and down the earth,” have possibly done the thing 
in better style? I doubt it much. 

But, because I have made you the scapegoat for your mother, and because you 
have been the victim by default, I owe you my own confession. In telling you 
my story, I shall not conceal from you that I am very miserable—not less so per- 
haps than you—and it is only the anticipation of revenge that has been able to 
keep mé from dying, as it will be the satistaction of that revenge which will 
drive me crazy. After to-morrow’s crisis the motive of my life will have been 
taken away, and my brain will very probably yield to the stress. I feel this, 
but I do not regret nor deplore it. Like Samson, I am willing to be crushed in 
the fall of the pile that is to annihilate my enemies. Take this unction to your 
soul, and fiatter yourself with it. Those who hate well, love well. These pas- 
sions are but obverse and reverse of the same medal. Out of the greatness of 
my love I learned how to hate, and you, who know how deep the one is, can best 
measure the profoundness of the other. 

I first met your father when I was a girl, just home from school, warm-hearted, 
generous, loving. He was at college then, and the favorite of his class. Hand- 
some, wild, intelligent, liberal, he was just the man to captivate a young fancy. 
We met. I was not without my attractions, a mutual attachment sprung up, 
and we had not known each other long before we found means to interchange 
our secret, and drink of that sweet cup called love. We were engaged to be 
married. Oh, how I loved him! With what a high, unquestioning, ennobling 
love, too! It was a love that rounded my woman-nature and gave me a purpose 
in life. I was to be his wife, and I must prepare myself to deserve Charles. 

-How I schooled myself—how I studied—how I practised myself in all the ac- 
complishments—how I pruned away my faults and foibles, and made myself 
pure and perfect—all for his sake! Well, he graduated, and went home—to 
study law, build him a house, and make preparations for our marriage. I, too, 
prepared myself for that culminating event—schooled myself. He was so grand 
a man, I thought, that he could not deserve too much of me. Time rolled on— 
a long time, I now and then thought ; but not a weary one, for the longer he 
staid away, the more perfect he would find me ; and—I was not suspicious then. 
Oh no ; I did not know what it was to couple doubt and jealousy with love then. 
His letters would have left no room for that, even had it been otherwise possible. 
You have no idea what a fine letter your father could write, Tristan. And 
poetry, too. How I used to treasure his verses, keep them sacred from every eye, 
pore over them, believe in them! Tis wonderful—wonderful both how blind I 
was then, and—how sceptical Iam now. Do you ever write poetry for Cecilia ? 

Finally, however, and mark you, unsolicited of me, he came ; we were married, 
and then the golden days were to begin. On my part, so; he, perhaps, did not 
drink at the same well, but I was satisfied. I did not believe in the love that 
exacts perpetual contact of the bared flesh, and—I fancied his views were mine. 
There was so much joy in kisses of the lips, that I did not dream souls also could 
kiss, and eyes, and hearts, and—he did not relieve my ignorance. So all went 
very well, until I went home with him, and saw you. See, it was you first came 
between me and happiness. Remember that, Tristan ; J have remembered it. 
He said you were an orphan, adopted by him. But he loved you enough to 
make me jealous. Thence arose suspicion, confirmed in a measure by various 
inadvertencies on his part. I asked him for an explanation. He refused. I 
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taunted him, and, in an evil hour, he told me all, that you were the child ot the 
only woman he ever loved. Very well. I did not, would not, believe the thing 
in all its glaring enormity. I searched, pried, watched, questioned, until I had 
the impartial truth of it all before me. WasI not wronged? Was ever woman 
more wronged? I had done so much for his sake, and his love’s sake; I had 
kept myself and my thoughts so pure ; I had built up so many vast realms of 
hope—and all for this. How dared he, fresh from contact with a wench, fresh 
from her hot kisses and meretricious fondlings, how dared he ask me to become 
the wife of his prostituted bosom? God! Pride less by far than mine would 
have cried out in eternal, unrelenting protest at such black injustice! But I—I 
did not do so much. Knowing all these things, I did net leave him, for—for—I 
Joved him more than I loved my own self-respect. I loved him for what he was 
to me, I hated him for what he had been to her, and I made him feel both the 
love and the hate in their fullest measure. But, if I could not leave him, I could 
be revenged, and that has been my study. You see? I did not dare strike him, 
but I could strike over his shoulder at those behind him. So I nursed my plans 
and reared them. 

But to you personally I also owe a debt, and it is the fact of this debt which 
has, when I would waver, strengthened and confirmed me in my present action. 
I have wavered, at times, Tristan, for I am human. The debt is this: On 
account of you, your father died. It was wrath against me for favoring your 
amour with Cecilia, which he found out inopportunely, and about which I taunted 
him, that brought on the last fatal seizure. So you, who first came between me 
and love, finally parted us forever. And my love for him compared with yours 
for Cecilia as the universe to a grain of sand. 

Think not I shall ever repent this, Tristan. It is something I shall often smile 
over. Seldom do men attain to such complete, final and rounded revenge. 
Seldom are they so well prepared to enjoy such, as I am. I could wish my vie 
tim to have been nobler, braver, more erect ; but—we look less to the victim 
than to the sacrifice. Good-by. 

Certainly, this woman was, in purpose, the modern Crimhilde. 
And, after all, she failed; that which she dreaded from the ac- 
complishment of her purpose coming to her with ten-fold violence 
in its failure—and I am sure Mrs. Mare, if she ever contemplated 
being insane, pictured herself the raving, terrible maniac, the dread 
Sybil in her cave, Norma defying the blasts—alas for her, she did 
not think of the smiling, insane, drivelling idiot. And this is man’s 
security, who fleeth to the mountains to escape the pestilence, and 
is poisoned to death by the bite of some microscopic parasite. Is 
it not simply one way God has of arresting us in our headlong 
Jonah-flights ? 

Well, reader, there was also a letter from Tristan in the package. 
To me—for me alone—and mine alone it must remain. I cannot 
venture to give it here. The sorrow of it is too sacred. His mo- 
tive? The poet has written it out in full: 

: ——Could I lie at rest, 
With rude speech spoken to her, ruder deeds 
Done to her—heartless men to have my heart, 
And I tied down with grave-clothes and the worm, 
Aware, perhaps, of every blow—O God !— 
Upon those lips—yet of no power to tear 
The felon stripe by stripe? 
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Could nothing else be done? Consider a while, reader, whether 
this man, resourceless as he was, did not do the very best that was 
to be done, even putting the matter down to the lowest level, that 
of expediency, above which his motive soared high and far enough, 
indeed. It was in Mississippi this happened, mind you, not in Bos- 
ton. Suicide? But what was to become of Ceci? Even if 
she lived, the memory of him and the knowledge of what he was, 
would prove cancers to her spirit. And he kne v that it would hap- 
pen to her, what the poet says there above, and, therefore, that it 
was his duty to save her from these things. Kill Mrs. Mare, and de- 
stroy all evidence of his birth? Some would have done that, but, 
for him, it was impossible. He had not time to do it rightly; it 
would not have secured his purpose, since the secret was in the 
hands of too many, might have been in the hands of some present 
at that wedding, who only watched for her signal to step forward, 
like apparitors of the Holy Office, for what I know. At least, that 
was the woman’s way of doing things. And then, what would be 
the consequence to him if Ceci and I should know him for a mur- 
derer? Did he dare, indeed, to approach her with murdered blood 
on his hands, and she so pure? I doubt it much. Flight, then? 
That avenue, too, was very closely barred. No. Knowing all that 
he knew, situated as he was, marrying her—I dare assert it—for 
her own sake, solely, he sent her on before him, because there was 
no other resource open to him, and compatible at once with his po- 
sition, his nature, his honor, and his love! 

And yet, impracticable as it was, and proved, he did attempt to 
fly with her, risking all for her sake, even risking that she should 
loathe him —for that also was possible, reader. Not at first, how- 
ever. It is due to him to state that his cool reason recognized the 
impossibility of any other course than that he finally pursued, 
What he did, I can show in a few brief sentences. Knowing all, he 
says, he became calm as ice, and firm as steel. Instantaneously he 
resolved upon his entire course of action, and upon what to do to 
bring it successfully through. Ambroise was there, and it gave him 
but little trouble, with the influence and prerogative of his newly- 
acquired power, to frighten, to conquer, to employ this man. He 
learned from him all he knew, and then paid him to become his own 
agent in the matter of providing for his flight. Double relays of 
horses were to be stationed at proper points and distances, so as to 
make his escape sure, and Ambroise, to avoid the penalty of helping 
a fugitive slave to get off, was to accompany him from the neigh- 
borhood. But, though he knew it must be done, though in the calm 
despairing moments of his reason, when his thoughts, purged of life 
and passion, were tense and firm as steel, clear and diaphanous as 
erystal, and far-reaching as a ray of light, he was able positively to 
recognize, and measure, and obey his necessity, yet, there came a 
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moment when all these things were banished, and only one wild 
dream possessed him. After taking leave of me that night, with 
his firm hand upon the dagger, he had gone to his chamber, to the 
bridal chamber, informed with a purpose as high as the purpose of 
Abraham on Mount Zion, and as cold, as pale, as passionless, but as 
firm in that purpose as was the Judge of Israel, Jephthah the Gil- 
eadite. But in his bridal chamber Ceci received him, all her beauty 
abloom, her voice murmuring his name, her eyes soft, her lips dewy 
with love and kisses for him. As her arm went about his neck, and 
her cheek touched his, nothing was impossible any longer. In hur- 
ried, mad accents, he told her they must flee, without daring to say 
why. Another time—when his love would be indispensable to her— 
he could do that. Or, perhaps, flight achieved, other climes reached, 
there would be no necessity for her to know anything. They might 
reach some lotos-isle, and sit, and dream, and love, and rest, and 
forget, the livelong day, the livelong night. Come, then, away! 
She did not question, nor demur, nor hesitate—what he said was 
right—was her law—was her pleasure. So, they fled, all trembling 
now, and eager, for he was calm no more. The rendezvous was 
reached, and Ambroise was there with the horses, But, pointing 
to Ceci, he demurred. That was not what he bargained for, and he 
would not consent. It was running too much risk, and then, how 
was he to escape? He would not risk his neck for no consideration. 
There was no need of it. A place could be appointed, and madam 
could join him there, without any trouble or any danger. Tristan, 
while Ceci trembled at his side, begged, prayed, entreated, all in 
vain. At last, he grew angry, and Ambroise became insolent. He 
was not certain that madam would be quite so anxious to go any- 
how, if she knew all. Had M. Tristan explained to madam his 
circumstances, who and what he was? Be that how it was, he was 
not going to put his neck in peril for any man, much less for an un- 
grateful, base-born negro! Scarce were the words uttered, when 
Tristan struck, and he fell. But it was too late. Ceci had heard, 
and was lying upon the ground by his side, in a deep swoon. Or- 
dinary restoratives failed to bring her to, time was precious, already 
the morning light appeared, and so, with inexpressible bitterness at 
his heart, he bore her back to the room. Now, he would restore 
her—he would tell her all, and, if she said so, it was not too late to 
get away—to make a struggle, at any rate. I was on his side, 
would help them, and—a desperate man has many resources. But, 
as the blood fluttered again in her pulse, as, bending over her, he 
watched in her face the returning signs of life, the flush, the 
quivering eyelid, the long, deep-drawn sigh, she opened her eyes 
upon him, started, half gave utterance to a cry, and swooned again! 
“Then, indeed, Ned,” said he, “the possible meaning of it flashed 
upon me, all my purposes, drowned by her presence and her smiles, 
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were dragged into day, and I was calm again.” Marble-calm, in- 
deel, he must have been, to recognize his necessity and to ac- 
complish it! He placed her upon the bridal bed, smoothed her 
limbs, and then, thanking God for her closed eyes, he did the deed, 
and saw her die. It was after it was all over and she was quite 
dead, that, in the mad revulsion of his feelings, he rushed to Mrs. 
Mare’s room, dragged her, bound and gagged as she was, from her 
bed, bore her in his arms to the ghastly presence of his bride, made 
her look, made her stand while he dabbled his fingers in the blood 
and wrote those five words upon the wall, and then, securing the 
necklace with the same red fingers, took her back, and left it with 
her by way of reminder. No wonder she babbled about the “ nice 
red hand.” This done, he was entirely calm again—purified his 
person—destroyed his mother’s papers—gave the servants their or- 
ders, and calmly proceeded to fly. “It would have been sacrilege 
for me to have died then, dear Ned, where she lay dead in all her 
purity and love;” wrote he. And that he was able, before he de- 
parted, to go in to her and kiss her cold lips and brow, as he avers 
he did, proves to me that he knew he had done no murder. 

Her “ purity and love ”—yes, he had the consolation to know that 
in the last moments, she retained these. I will transcribe a single 
sentence from his letter, to show that she—though all unknowing 
his dark sorrow—for Ambroise’s one word could have given her no 
slightest glimpse of that—yet believed that he killed her lovingly. 

* And when it was done, Ned, and my hands began to grow red, 
she opened her eyes once more, for the last time, opened them wide, 
thank God, and looked down into my soul. So I said, ‘It is for 
your good, my love.’ Then she whispered, ‘I know it—kiss me.’ 
And when I had kissed her, she folded her hands, closed her eyes, 
smiled, and so smiling, died. 

“ After that I was not afraid.” 
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Gin SAND is the 

literary nom de plume 

of Baroness Amantine Lucile 

Aurore Dudevant, born in 

aris, 1804, descended from 

Marshal Saxe, the natural 

son of the King of Poland 

and the renowned beauty, 

Aurora von Konigsmarke ; 

famous for his warlike skill, 

bravery and _ licentiousness, 

Her maternal grandfather 

was a bird-tamer; thus, she 

YZ, has on one side the blood of 

, kings, on the other the blood 

of the people. She has 

written the story of her life 

in ten matchless volumes, 

called “ Histoire de ma Vie,” 

which is also the history of 

her moral and mental development, but is largely devoted to the 

story of her father’s life—a charming romance—and of her inter- 
course with her most celebrated and intimate contemporaries. 

George Sand has always been nobly companioned. The first men 
of the time, De Lamennais, Pierre Leroux, Michel the advocate, 
Musset, Chopin, Liszt, Delacroix, Béranger, Sainte Beuve, Neraud, 

Xollinet, Gustave Planche, and Mazzini, were either friends, asso- 
ciates or lovers of George Sand. Everything connected with her, 
every circumstance which came to form her, was remarkable, and 
antedated books equally extraordinary. 

Some years ago George Sand was described as follows by one of 
the most remarkable of her contemporaries; I mean Heinrich Heine, 
who saw with the eye of an artist and wrote with the pen of a 
critic : 

George Sand, the ‘reatest of French writers, is also a woman of remarkable 
beauty. Like the genius revealed in her writings, her countenance may rather 
be called beautiful than fascinating. The face of George Sand has precisely the 
character of Grecian regularity. The cut of her features has not exactly the 
severity of antique models; her face is softened by modern sentiment which 
vails it with sadness. Her forehead is not high, and her rich and luxuriant 
brown hair falls on either side of her head upon her shoulders. Her eyes are 
not brilliant ; has their fire gone out under frequent tears, or only in her writ- 
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ings? George Sand’s eyes are soft and tranquil. Her nose is neither aquiline, 
nor spiritual, nor pugged ; it is simply a straight and ordinary nose. Around her 
mouth habitually plays a smile full of kindness and benevolence, but not very 
bewitching ; her inferior lip protrudes a little, and seems to reveal a fatigue of 
the senses. Her chin is finely formed. Her shoulders are magnificent, also her 
hands, her arms, and her feet, which are very small. . . . The general con- 
formation of her body is rather too large, or too short. It is only her head which 
carries the seal of the ideal, recalling as it does the noblest remains of antique 
art. George Sand is beautiful like the Venus of Milo. 

This study, by a famous literary contemporary, corresponds with 
Couture’s sketch of George Sand’s head. Couture’s masterly draw- 
ing represents a large, dreamy face, almost languid, a dormant force 
masked by an expression of benevolence, and almost hidden by an 
air of repose, delightful alike in man or woman. 

George Sand was brought up in the midst of elegance and in an 
aristocratic home; the abounding and irrepressible vitality of her 
nature conquered the elements of her home-life, forced her into the 
open air, made her delight in activity like a boy, made her love na- 
ture and solitude like a poet. Before reaching the age of fifteen the 
great-granddaughter of Marshal Saxe, the granddaughter of the 
widow of Count Home, had become a scandal to her neighborhood, 
and had formed the tastes of a boy. At the age of fifteen, devel- 
oped beyond her years, with a passion for ideals, for invention, for 
writing, given to hours of semi-poetic and religious revery, already 
having created a hero, and made a secret altar where she wor- 
shipped, and let her ardent imagination carry her soul in raptures 
and through ecstatic reveries into all vague, profound and limitless 
dreams, she was taken from her home, where she had so much lib- 
erty, to the Augustine Convent, in Paris. She remained there three 
years, passed through a most intense religious experience, and was 
on the point of becoming a nun. At this time she enjoyed all that 
the Catholic system has to fascinate and to exalt the uncorrupted 
heart and imagination of a young and ardent girl. Her first year 
in the convent made her remarked as one of the most talented and 
daring of the girls. The story of the three years of her convent 
life is charming, full of variety, of sincerity, told in a matchless 
style, and quite beyond similar chapters in Charlotte Bronté’s 
“ Jane Eyre” and “ Villette,” two powerful and genuine books, but 
which, notwithstanding the unquestionable originality and force of 
Charlotte Bronté’s genius, seem to me to owe something to the 
more charming and equally powerful pages of George Sand. 

When twenty-seven, mother of two children, one son named 
Maurice, one daughter named Solange, now the wife of Clessinger 
the sculptor, Madame Dudevant left her husband, and her estate of 
Nohant, and with her daughter went to Paris. She tried to support 
herself by painting portraits in water colors painting flowers on snuff 
boxes and cigar cases, and succeeded in the last genre. But the 
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work and the means of support were inadequate. At this time she 
made the acquaintance of Delatouche, editor of “ Figaro;” he en- 
couraged her to become a contributor to his paper. She was not 
adapted to the work. In 1832 she wrote her first novel, “ Rose et 
Blanche,” with Jules Sandeau, a young man who had abandoned 
the study of law for letters, and since has become a writer of some 
rank in French literature. Madame Dudevant took half of his name 
from him, at the suggestion of Delatouche, a man of letters venera- 
ted by her, and to whom she pays a noble tribute in “ Autour de la 
Tale,” and also in “ Histoire de ma Vie.” Delatouche, almost old 
enough to be her father, was always jealous of George Sand ; and at 
that time madly and vainly in love with her, he gave her the nom de 
plume which in her first story, “Indiana,” written and published in 
1832, made her known to the world. She had written several stories 
before, submitted them to Delatouche, who appears to have been a 
firm and exacting critic; he pronounced against each. But when 
she placed the first printed sheets of “Indiana” in his hands one 
evening, he sat up all night reading it, meited, won, moved beyond 
expression by the passion, eloquence and charm of the book. Dela- 
touche, the critic, was surprised and conquered, just as thousands 
equally judicious and firm have been surprised and conquered by 
that ardent and beautiful work. “Indiana” was followed by 
“Valentine” and “Lelia.” Between the writing of “ Indiana” 
and “ Jacques,” George Sand visited Italy, and spent three years 
with Alfred de Musset. “Letters dun Voyageur” and “ Lelia” 
are the literary results of that experience. Not until 1836, and after 
a trial which lacerated her heart and outraged the delicacy and no- 
bility of her nature—as the law often does in such cases, for it 
strips and makes naked whatever it touches—the tribunal granted 
her plea for divorce, gave her children to her, and secured her pat- 
rimony, which had been in possession of M. Dudevant. In her re- 
lations with her husband, a man violent and vulgar, she appears to 
have acted with dignity and self-respect. 

Having written “Lelia,” and separated herself from Alfred de 
Musset, George Sand devoted herself to Frederick Chopin. After 
eight years of almost unbroken intimacy, a portion of which time 
was spent in the island of Majorca, where she nursed the invalid, 
morbid, infatuated, dreamy poet, and gave back a dying man of 
genius to life, she was forced to dismiss him also; he had become 
irritable, morbid and jealous beyond endurance, and made her do- 
mestic life intolerable to herself and to her son Maurice. Chopin, 
to the last moments of his life, spoke of George Sand with love and 
veneration. 

It is worthy of notice that the most remarkable modern musical 
genius, Chopin, and, after Béranger, the greatest modern French 
lyric poet, Alfred de Musset, should have burned with such passion- 
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ate love for the woman who has been called the greatest prose poet 
of France. Heine, speaking of Musset and George Sand, says: 
“These two heads crowned with laurel formed a beautiful pair.” 

But it is not my purpose to write the story of Madame George 
Sand, and the men who adored her. I should have to name too 
many men and master too many characters, and I might mistake, as 
the world has mistaken, her friends for her lovers, and her lovers 
for her friends. I should have to speak of the austere Delacroix, 
the exacting Gustave Planche, the pure and exalted Abbe de La- 
mennais, and the noble Michel; I should have to recall the sceptical, 
sad, audacious, dissolute Musset; I should have to unmask the 
wretched and impassioned Chopin; the two last, forlorn, self-de- 
stroying poets, whose names have filled the world of art never to 
be forgotten. I mention the names of her illustrious and devoted 
friends to indicate the associations which have been instrumental 
in determining the character of her works. 

For a long time Madame George Sand was a contributor to the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.” She quarrelled with the directors about 
a novel called “Horace,” which they refused to publish. It was 
afterward published in a rival review. “In 1848, the Revolution 
of February, a great political event, and the proclamation of the 
Republic, came to agitate the life of Madame George Sand. She 
threw herself into the movement, wrote two letters to the people, 
and created a weekly journal called ‘The Cause of the People.’ 
Her name was gravely compromised by a bulletin of the Minister 
of the Interior, which was attributed to her.” Here I may say 
that Madame George Sand has always been associated with the 
cause of the people. She has always been an ardent and powerful 
advocate of progress, and she has been untiring in her efforts to 
emancipate humanity. She was the friend of Mazzini, and in 1850 
translated his book called “ Republicanism and Royalty in Italy.” 
One of her most powerful satires on human governments is the 
story of “The Voyage of a Sparrow of Paris in search of the best 
Government.” Constitutional government and industrial forces are 
depicted as they exist in England, republicanism as it exists in our 
own country. 

George Sand has given forth an amazing quantity of literary 
work, and she is at the present time either contributing to the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes” or writing a play for the stage. It 
would be impossible for me to enumerate all her works, still less to 
analyze them, for I do not know them, nor are they accessible to 
me. I propose to express the character, to give the drift of, to 
analyze as I may, certain leading works, which, by common con- 
sent, best express the scope and meaning of her prodigious literary 
activity. 

George Sand could not be silent; she is the voice of her age; 
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through her, not France alone, but Europe, has spoken, With the 
people restless, the old order of society broken up, laws, theolo- 
gies and creeds from obsolete conditions of life and thought—the 
whole moral and intellectual world detached from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries by the disorders and assaults of the eighteenth, 
yet, restless to reform itself on an industrial basis, in consonance 
with universal benevolence and in accordance with the Christian 
idea—it has been the work of Madame George Sand to make known 
all this; she has sought to express the spiritual and moral needs of 
her age, to unmask established forms of injustice, to expose the pre- 
tensions of customs derived from an old and different order of 
society, to weaken social bonds that retard and often paralyze the 
best impulses, and destroy the free activity of men. It was for 
this that George Sand, artist in her genius and in her instincts, 
has been the conscience, the moral sense, and the intellectual pro- 
test of her time; it was for this that she has been forced to pro- 
duce such an amazing quantity of work, as from an inexhaustible 
source; it was for this that she has been animated by a genius at 
once artistic and moral, at once unrestrained and _ self-possessed. 
Madame George Sand, who has shocked moral people in England, 
America and France, is among French writers an example of purity 
and nobleness. But she is altogether too grand and impassioned a 
type of woman, too comprehensive in her mind, covers too much of 
the moral and intellectual world, to be measured by the literary re- 
tailers, and the literary yard-sticks of our ordinary or average life. 
We need to extend the scale when we wish to estimate her pro- 
portions, The New Testament, Rousseau, Byron, the revolutions of 
89 and °48 (the first before her birth), Europe, the whole of art, an- 
cient and modern, and nature—most loving and intimate and _intel- 
ligent intercourse with nature from childhood—went to form Madame 
George Sand, to enter and possess, and become a part of her genius, 
No woman ever lived who has been subjected to such varied and 
powerful influences. Sainte Beuve, the first literary critic of his 
time, brought to her all he could give in conversation ; Gustave 
Planche, the first art-critic of France, sharpened her critical sense ; 
Eugene Delacroix, the last of the great painters, moved her soul to 
sympathize with the grand manner, and painted pictures, voluptuous 
in color, sad and heroic in sentiment, which stimulated her; Michel 
encouraged and hastened the expression of her socialistic aspira- 
tions; Chopin and Liszt opened to her the vast and vague world of 
musical expression; De Lamennais helped to organize her religious 
sentiment. 

The best thoughts of botanists, philosophers, reformers, poets, 
painters, statesmen, actors, musicians, composers, dreamers and stu- 
dents ; of the first men of her time, in all departments, came to her to 
fecund her genius, to fructify in her soul, and to come forth from her 
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ina form rich and precious. The thoughts and sentiments of her 
contemporaries were absorbed by her powerful genius; she, more 
than all women, living or dead, has been the recipient of the great 
est moral, intellectual and artistic wealth; above all penetrated by 
the sentiment of nature, and capable of interpreting every word of 
the great mother. 

Shakespeare has been truly called the most indebted of men; 
in like manner George Sand may be called the most indebted of 
women. She has been fed and nourished by all the forces of her 
time; like Shakespeare, what was given to her, or appropriated by 
her, came from the alembic of her intellect under a beautiful, living 
and expanded form. Her contemporaries live in her works: the 
Sténio of “Lelia” is Alfred de Musset ; Chopin is said to be de- 
picted in “ Valentine.” But enough; I need not write a chapter of 
correspondences. Let me at once consider the leading works of the 
greatest modern literary genius, for what contemporary, what writer 
since the eighteenth century, can be compared with her for expres- 
sional power, for pure artistic perfection and amplitude of literary 
genius, for eloquent statement and unrestrained yet never thin or 
exaggerated utterances of ideas? 

Mediocre literary men are jealous of George Sand. Her pene- 
tration, her exactingness, her imperative demand for the ideal, 
her eloquence, her power of analysis, her dignity, her self-possession, 
her large and ample style, and her impassioned arguments, are at 
once the apology and the prophecy of her sex, and make men un- 
comfortable. And in her stories the réle of the men is not always 
noble. She is at home in the world of ideas; she is not stupefied 
in the world of facts. * 

Madame George Sand has been charged with writing books the 
motive of which is hatred of marriage. It has even been said that 
hatred of marriage is the aim of all her books, This reproach, made 
by one of her ablest critics, called forth a most skilful and triumph- 
ant reply. Her letter to M. Nisard shows her best qualities, and 
embodies some of the noblest of her literary traits. After very 
clearly showing that such is not the aim of all her works, after 
excusing the moral inconclusiveness of certain of her books by the 
necessary supremacy of their artistic development, she fairly meets 
her critic, and, with a mingling of irony and deference, completely 
vindicates her work. She says: 

Who could suppose that I had the intention of remaking the laws of my 
country? I was astounded when a few St. Simonians, conscientious and sincere 
philanthropists, estimable and sincere seekers of truth, asked me what I 
would put in the place of husbands. I answered them naively that it was mar- 
riage ; in the same way as, in the place of priests who have so much compro- 
mised religion, I believe it is religion which ought to be put. . . . That love 
which I erect and crown over the ruins of the infamous, is my Utopia, my dream, 
my poetry. That love is grand, noble, beautiful, voluntary, eternal; but thas 

16 
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love is marriage, such as Jesus made it, such as St. Paul explained it, and the 
reciprocal duties of which are expressed in the sixth chapter of the fifth title of 
the Civil Code. This I ask of society as an innovation, or as an institution lost in 
the night of ages, which it would be opportune to revive, to draw from the dust 
of eons and the shrine of habits, if it wishes to see real conjugal fidelity, real 
repose, and the real sanctity of the family, replace the species of shameful con- 
tract and stupid despotism bred by the infamous decrepitude of the world. 

So much for one phase of the literary life of George Sand. It is 
but one phase; for though love is the vivifying and dominant sen- 
timent ef her life, nay more, the passion of her life, an ideal at once 
half pagan and half Christian—pagan in its voluptuous and natural 
beauty, Christian in its vague and infinite spirituality—yet her 
literary and socialistic work covers more ground than that intense 
and comprehensive passion. It is true that in no modern writing, 
and certainly not in any Greek or Roman work, has the idea of 
love found such ample and fervid expression. It could not have 
such an expression without certain chapters of the New Testament 
back of it. The riotous abandon of antique passion modified or 
spiritualized by the Christian sentiment, is what Madame George 
Sand means when she writes the word Jove. But she has another 
great word and another great inspiration—nature. Taught by na- 
ture, moved by love, she formed generous ideas of the liberation of 
man and the restoration of society. She has carried the idea of 
nature, the idea of love, the idea of worship, throughout her life, 
and her various works either illustrate ove or all of these ideas, and 
in every case show a strong and intelligent sentiment of art. What- 
ever relates to or affects the social being of man has possessed her 
and agitated her; through her agitation, through her unrest, she 
has revealed the social disorders of the time, she has struggled and 
lifted up her voice of despair or of warning. She has written books 
mournful as music, yet so full of the beautiful that, like pictures, 
they hold us by indescribable charms, She has passed through 
every possible sensation; but revolt against society and its mon- 
strous iniquities, and the consequent indignation of her outraged 
moral sense, religious questionings and seekings, and passion for the 
beautiful have led every other feeling and conquered every other idea. 
The bitterness, and sadness, and magnetic beauty of her books can- 
not be equalled. Happy people are disturbed, and, whether happy 
or wretched, she plants in their minds the seeds of unrest, and 
creates a longing to realize her ideal, the ideal of every religious 
but not ascetic mind. 

The book which, more than any of her books, expresses her dis- 
content with actualities, and represents the supremacy of the ideal 
tendency—the book most alive with the need of worship, of religion, 
of nature, of pure morals, yet also surcharged with scepticism and 
sublime irony, is “Lelia.” It is a book that unmasks life, unvails 
every illusion, and tests the saint and the sinner alike. It is the 
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powerful utterance of a strong soul, struck by the withering influ- 
ences that surround the being of the civilized man. To say it is 
daring, and eloquent, and incredibly impassioned, is to say it is by 
Madame George Sand in the fulness of her most personal life, and 
written when she was most wretched and despairing. In it we have 
the philosophy of passion and a sublime hymn to desire. Its 
dramatic personages are typical and ideal. Trenmor represents ex- 
piation and benevolence; Sténio, son of his time, poet and young 
man; Magnus, priest, typical of the futility of religious formula, 
witness to the infamy and lust of celibacy; Pulchérie, woman 
beautiful and wanton, typical of facile and lawless habits; Lelia, 
grand like an antique statue, and chaste like a vestal, yet agitated 
with all the bounding impulses of life. It is a book with grand 
dreams; but it is also a book tragic in its expression of despair. 
‘The figure of Lelia is mournfully and heroically beautiful. 

When I speak of “Consuelo,” I recall a work better known. 
Like “ Lelia,” it is a book of an epoch, and represents a crisis in the 
life of its author. “Lelia” is the chaos of belief and of love, 
through which the soul struggles toward light and peace; “ Con- 
suelo” is that soul reposing in the world of art, and making poetry, 
music, beauty and love feed, and stimulate, and soothe the unquiet 
spirit. It is a book full of the music of thought; it is the book in 
which the genius of George Sand appears the most calm and 
luminous, and it has exercised its charm on readers in all parts 
of the world. Art is the vivifying sentiment of “Consuelo.” 
* Consuelo” belongs to the world as do Wilhelm Meister, as Don 
Quixote, as Hamlet. But we have to come down to a later period 
to find George Sand. different from Lelia, different from Consuelo; 
free alike from unbelief and despair; free alike from the tyranny 
and selfish exclusiveness of art, a calm soul with a philosophy of 
life formed to meet all its conditions. 

It is in “ Valvédre” that we find her patient, quiet, tolerant yet 
firm. “ Valvédre,” one of her latest works, a book neither fervid, 
nor expansive, nor ardent, like earlier writings; not great, but quite 
perfect, and in which there is nothing of the strong ferment of the 
ideas and passions of her time, as of old, is a story designed to 
show that the scientific study of nature is the best protection 
against the reveries of poets and the consuming ardors of love. 
It is in this book that you will discover what time has done 
for George Sand. “Valvédre” certainly refutes the charge 
that the lover is the king of her books, Valvédre—the hus- 
band of an exciting and exquisitely organized woman, but a 
woman who needs excitement and goes from ecstasy to ecstasy, 
who wishes to be everything or nothing to her husband—is the 
man of greatest dignity and superiority in the book. Alida, the 
wife of Valvédre, is an admirable study of a nature audacious and 
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indolent, but passionate, yet without depth or seriousness. The 
lover, Francis, is a feeble, vacillating but ardent and well-inten- 
tioned young man, hurried on to a dénowement that almost destroys 
him. Valvédre is represented as exercising the utmost delicacy and 
forbearance toward the woman who has left his house to join the 
unsatisfying, insufficient, feeble Francis. Moserwald, the sensual 
Jew, is a character original, vulgar, vital, ludicrous and sympa- 
thetic; sensible and absurd, yet elevated by love; he finally calls 
forth the sentiment of admiration for his honesty, self-abnegation 
and devotion. He presents his philosophy of life with such vigor- 
ous good nature and hearty simplicity, such naked naturalness that 
it is hard to resist. Francis is a character of impulse, of unsettled 
thoughts and vague emotions—the type of the poet, contrasted with 
Valvédre, the type of the man of science. Francis, not bad, but 
feeble, betrayed by his sympathies and misled by his imagination, 
has to expiate his mistake; Valvédre, noble, self-possessed, without 
apparent weakness, of rare dignity and delicacy of nature, the 
model of a man and a husband in his relations with an exquisite, 
capricious, exacting, ardent woman. The books of a pure and lofty 
moral. It shows that time and nature can restore the health of a 
diseased or mend a broken life. It shows that passion leads astray 
and is not satisfying ; that delicacy, indulgence and forbearance are 
the best attributes of a man. The book is without any tampering 
with chastity, or any plea for abandonment to passion; it is full of 
purity, and it gives us a philosophy of life certainly good for the 
health and dignity of the soul. It places science and nature in the 
place of passion and illicit love; it is the husband made noble, and 
playing the rdle of a philosopher and a man of heart. 

It is in “ Valvédre” that George Sand expresses in her im- 
passioned and simple language the Biblical idea that God is the 
hearer of prayer. But how does she make that idea current in her 
world? Grandly, poetically thus: “God will listen to you, for He 
is the great listener of Creation.” 

Evcrenr Benson. 
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WELL remember the first occasion when and where we were 

brought into contact with the negro in blue. Water-logged 
and crippled in one of the crazy tubs of Banks’ expedition, which 
the kind consideration of some quartermaster had provided for six 
hundred soldiers, we made Port Royal harbor on a pleasant evening 
in early December, when Hilton Head, Bay Point, the adjacent 
islands, and the magnificent expanse of water between were glowing 
in the rich light of the Southern sunset. One year before, Du Pont 
and T. W. Sherman had fastened their fleet and army here upon the 
Carolina coast, and our military and naval power held their grasp 
upon the frontiers of Rebellion, Breaking away from the interior 
plantations at the thunder of our guns, the blacks had thronged by 
thousands to the islands, and still continued to come. The question 
became a serious ong, What shall be done with them? “ Nature, a 
mother kind alike to all,” as Goldsmith informs us, had gifted these 
hardy Africans with most voracious appetites, and bacon and hard 
bread disappeared before their onslaughts in a way that astonished 
the soldiers. What could they do to keep the scale of military 
economy nicely balanced? They could work, of course; that was 
a second nature to them. And so they built houses for the stores 
and piers for the vessels, bore the burdens of the commissariat, greatly 
to the relief of Private Jenkins, looking on admiringly as Scipio 
Africanus poised a respectable cart-load upon his cranium and 
walked stately up the beach with it; and finally were set to raising 
cotton upon the abandoned plantations in the near vicinity. And 
still they came by the hundred, flocking to the refuge of the 
flag, and trusting implicitly to its protection. They came from the 
mainland upon rafts, in canoes, and sometimes wading and swim- 
ming, answering the stern hail of the picket with, “ Only dis niggah, 
sah,” and crowded the camps until the traditional leaves in Vallom- 
brosa were outnumbered by the negroes on the islands. There 
were more than could profitably work for either fleet or army; there 
was not one who could not easily eat two rations per diem; they drove 
generals into despair, and one or two into resignation—and still 
they came. It remained for General Rufus Saxton to take the ini- 
tiative, and experiment upon the new idea by the organization of a 
negro regiment—perhaps the first during the war. It had not the 
countenance of the War Department, and had the vehement oppo- 
sition of many officers high in rank, and did not at first challenge 
the sympathy of the troops. General Saxton, however, quietly 
persisted in his work, completed it, and soon after sent this anomaly, 
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a corps of Africans bearing the arms and carrying the flag of the 
United States, into the interior upon a foraging expedition. The 
result of that experiment gave the prestige of success to the un- 
dertaking, and from that day the organization of colored troops 
became a fixed fact, soon to be adopted by the War Department 
and engrafted upon the war policy. In their first fight with the 
Rebels up the river they behaved with extraordinary courage and 
coolness, and forever set at rest the objection that the negro would 
not fight. 

Much tossed about by sea, we disembarked at Hilton Head, and 
strolled over the pier and up toward the village. Presently a vision 
dawned upon our startled senses: a lithe, straight young African, 
with glistening teeth and shining eyeballs, buttoned up to the chin in 
one of the neatest and bluest of uniforms, and a corporal’s chevrons 
crossing his arms. Up went his right forearm as he approached, 
his hand touching the visor of his cap with a precision which West 
Point could not have excelled, while we looked at him with amazed 
indignation, and forgot to return his salute. We strolled on and 
saw with astonishment and almost with disgust the unwonted spec- 
tacle of black soldiers bearing arms, mounting guard, drilling by 
squads, and enjoying the military abandon of tobacco and euchre 
beneath tall and overarching trees. While we remained at Hilton 
Head our officers held themselves fastidiously aloof from all convic- 
tion as to the negro’s capacity for a soldier, hugging their prejudice, 
and refusing to recognize him or his salute. 

I well remember another day, early in the succeeding January, 
when these unreasonable prejudices began to give way to opinions 
founded on reason. It was in Louisiana, when my regiment was 
dispatched from Carrollton to relieve the First Louisiana Infantry 
as guards upon the railroad from New Orleans westward to Brashear 
City. It was the first intimation that had come to me that a whole 
regiment of loyal Southerners had been organized in rebellious 
Louisiana, and I anticipated collecting some interesting statistics 
from its Adjutant. We steamed down the river to Algiers, boarded 
the troop-train that was in waiting, and were whirled away into the 
depths of the swamp. Our orders were to deposit a company at 
each of the separate stations on the road, from which pickets were to 
be extended and connected in a continuous line, so that the road 
might be perfectly guarded against guerrillas. Having designated 
the particular company which was to leave the train at each station, 
I dozed off into a fragmentary slumber, from which I was aroused 
by an emphatic shaking administered by one of our captains. 

“ Adj., wake up!” he yelled, running over with wrath and ex- 
citement. “Here’s a devilish pretty mess for us! What did you 
suppose we were to relieve here ?” 

“The First Louisiana Infantry.” 
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“Yes, I should think so; a d—d black regiment, as I’m a sinner! 
Look there !”—and an expression of disgust ran all over his face as 
he pointed out of the window. It was early morning, and we had 
stopped at a lonely bayou on the road, where one or two sheds had 
been put up. In front of one of them, a jetty black orderly ser- 
geant had paraded a company of negroes at support arms, and was 
now proceeding to call the roll in a voice which echoed among the 
cypresses like a thunder-clap, The years of Methuselah will, in all 
human probability, not be vouchsafed me; if they should be, I shall 
never to the last of them forget the ludicrous aspect of that scene. 

“ Julius Cesar!” sang out the orderly. 

“He—yah!” responded a sable son of Mars on the left flank, 
front; and his musket snapped briskly in his hands as he brought 
it down with military precision from the support to the shoulder, 
and then to the order. 

“Pontius Pilate!” 

“ He—yah!” 

“ Prince Charles Edward!” 

“He—yah!” (This latter was certainly no pretender as to race 
and color.) 

“ General Butler Jones!” 

“ He—yah !” 

“ Abraham Lincoln Smith!” 

“ He—yah!” 

“ Napoleon Bonaparte Johnsing! ” 

“He—yah!” 

And so on, ad libitum, introducing to our astonished senses his- 
torical personages of every epoch. The captain went dolefully out 
to fall in his company and receive his instructions from the white 
officer of the negro company; but I think when he discovered that 
an excellent breakfast had been prepared for his hungry command 
* by the Scipios he was relieving, his wrath was considerably toned 
down, and himself put in a frame of mind for a candid judgment. 

Our regimental headquarters were to be at La Fourche Crossing, 
whither the several companies of the colored regiment were trans- 
ported preparatory to their departure from the road. That evening 
we witnessed a dress-parade of these black soldiers, which, in pre- 
cision, in absolute correctness in all its details, I have never seen 
surpassed. As I looked down the “long, dusky line” and saw the 
eoldierly bearing of these men, their proficiency in the manual of 
arms, and the zeal which every unit of the mass displayed in cor- 
rectly performing his part of the pageant, the barriers of prejudice 
which had been built up in my mind began to fall before the force 
of the accomplished facts before me. I asked myself why these 
men, 80 strong, so capable, and so willing, should not be allowed to 
act a part in the great drama, and hasten its close? And what 
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was to prevent them from fighting as trained soldiers always will 
fight ? 

On the 27th of May following, this same regiment answered that 
question to my full satisfaction, in front of Port Hudson. The re- 
port of General Banks to the War Department, that the negro 
troops in that desperate onslaught had more than answered every 
expectation that he had formed of their bravery and good conduct, 
triumphantly vindicated the negro from all objections that had 
been made against his capacity, and thereafter, in the army and out 
of it, we heard but little more of them. Gradually and thoroughly 
the conviction was forced home upon the minds of generals, soldiers, 
and the people at large, that the negro was to be a weapon in the hands 
either of Rebellion or of the Union, and that common wisdom 
and prudence dictated his employment, That wisdom proved itself 
before Port Hudson and Fort Wagner, at Olustee and around 
Petersburg. A very prominent example of the prejudices which at 
first existed in the army against the employment of the negro as a 
combatant, and of the conversion which followed it, is found in 
Major-General Godfrey Weitzel, one of the most accomplished 
officers of the engineers, one of the best generals in the field, and 
one of the few who succeeded in attaching his whole command to 
him by a sentiment of personal affection, When it was proposed, in 
1862, in Louisiana, to add a colored regiment to Weitzel’s brigade, 
he vehemently protested against it, intimating that his resignation 
would follow such an order. His protest prevailed; but in April, 
1865, we find General Weitzel in command of a whole army corps 
composed entirely of negroes, and occupying the great citadel of 

Rebellion after the flight of Lee. 

The commanding officer of the First Louisiana Infantry was 
Colonel Stafford,* somewhat noted as General Butler’s Provost- 
Marshal and right hand man during the iron rule in New Orleans. 
Standing with me near one of the flanks on the parade referred to, 
he recited its history and gave me some of its characteristics, They 
were interesting to me then, and since they are perfectly truthful, 
should be so to the reader. 

“ This regiment,” he said, “ was organized by the Rebels. They 
are making a great deal of noise just now about our arming their 
blacks against them; but these men are a walking proof that they 
first began the business themselves. When Butler came to New 
Orleans, he found the organization of this black regiment completed. 
They were expected to help defend the city ; but I presume General 
Lovell was wise enough not to put much trust in their willingness. 
If he did, he was badly deceived! They came en masse to us, and 
wanted to fight on our side, and I don’t clearly see how we could 


* Since Brigadier-General. 
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refuse them. Now look sharply down that line, and I'll tell you a 
thing that you haven’t thought of. Sir, the best blood of Louisiana 
is in that regiment! Do you see that tall,slim fellow, third file 
from the right of the second company? One of the ex-governors 
of the State is his father. That orderly sergeant in the next com- 
pany is the son of a man who has been six years in the United States 
Senate. Just beyond him is the grandson of Judge , of one of 
the river parishes; and all through those ranks you will find the 
same state of facts. Deplorable, you will say, but nevertheless true. 
Their fathers are disloyal; these black Ishmaels will more than 
compensate for their treason by fighting it in the field.” 

It was a startling aspect in which to view this race of men in 
their relations to us during the war; but it was only one of the 
many strange contrasts and groupings into which the war brought 
the people of the South. In the light of such revelations as this, 
we discover how utterly futile are our efforts to give direction to a 
great cause, or to impose barriers to its progress. While we search 
blindly for truth and right, our feet are lifted out of darkness and 
error by a hand which guides equally individuals and nations. 

As a camp-follower, the grotesque and unique side of the negro 
character finds full scope. Our real acquaintance with the negro 
population of Louisiana commenced immediately following the 
battles of Bisland and Irish Bend, where Dick Taylor was routed 
and his army driven in panic up the bayou. Pressing on after the 
fugitives over a dusty road, in the heat of a mid-April morning, and 
with the pangs of hunger gnawing us, Weitzel’s brigade, at the 
head of the column, passed a large plantation house, flanked by 
long rows of slaye cabins. Our eyes were suddenly greeted by an 
irruption of negroes of all ages, complexions and sizes, men, women, 
boys and girls, rushing toward us, waving hats and bonnets with the 
most extravagant and ludicrous caperings and ejaculations of joy. 

“Tank de Lord, Mass’ Linkum come down heah heself.” 

“Golly, Massa Yanks, how you all is? Nebber specs to see you 
up dis way. Mortal glad you’s come.” 

“Ole Mass’ said dey hab horns and huffs, dese Yanks. I knew 
better all de time.” 

“QO Lord hab mercy, how many you is! Now we’s gwine wid 
you all.” 

The same scene was repeated at every plantation in Western 
Louisiana, The poor, delighted creatures thronged upon us, clamor- 
ing with joy at our coming, with the phrase which at last became 
stereotyped among the soldiers, “ We’se gwine wid you all.” I will 
not stop to analyze the sentiment which prompted them to seek the 
shelter of our flag, instead of following the fortunes of their rebellious 
masters ; the sentiment was there, and I merely state it as a fact. 
They seemed to feel an affinity for the Union cause and its army, 
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and took every occasion to manifest it by their presence and ad- 
herence to our fortunes. Negro women brought to us on the march 
their aprons full of corn-bread, which was eagerly enough appro- 
priated by the soldiers, and great, awkward specimens of the race, 
as black and uncouth as if just from Congo, ran along by the col- 
umn, and asked permission to carry somebody’s gun. They followed 
us on the march without seeming to consider what their future was 
to be, trusting blindly to “ Massa Linkum’s soldiers” for that. It 
was, indeed, curious to see how quickly all these waifs upon the 
current of war were carried into some sphere of usefulness with the 
army. All of them understood the management of mules, most of 
them, men and women, were excellent cooks, and the whole com- 
munity of them seemed perfectly fascinated with camp life and the 
company of the soldiers, and willing to labor faithfully in any sphere 
in order to remain. Every officer had a negro servant ; every com- 
pany had two or more cooks; the quartermaster of each regiment 
had a whole corps of black assistants at hand; forage masters and 
commissaries found them indispensable ; and in all these capacities 
they saved the detailing of soldiers, and enabled the army to main- 
tain a better effective strength than it could possibly have done 
without them. There was still an overplus after all these places 
had been filled ; but the organization of the Corps D’ Afrique utilized 
almost every able negro in the parishes through which we passed. 
The peculiarities of these creatures were constant sources of 
amusement to the soldier. Their love for music, singing and 
dancing amounts sometimes to a frenzy, and they were stimulated 
upon every occasion by the men to exhibit their unique talents in 
these directions. Their songs are singular, sometimgs startling, both 
in melody and expression ; the words being mostly without sense or 
connection, but introduced merely as pegs to hang the song upon. 
Their dancing is still more unique; it is not at all graceful, and 
often so fantastic as to be painful; but it seems to harmonize so 
aptly with the negro himself that you can discover nothing incon- 
gruous init. The sound of a violin would instantly draw scores 
of them to the spot; and, forming a ring of ten feet diameter, 
they would disport themselves to the infinite delight of crowds 
of soldiers, gathered around to witness the performance. Here 
is a faithful reproduction of a part of one of these rehearsals: 
Enter the ring a negro boy, who executes a slow shuffle to the 
clapping of hands, droning out the words in a monotonous voice: 
“Ole massa went to town—nebber work while he’s gone—who 
pick de cotton, den?—nigger cotch it when he come—go way!” 
Old negro, evidently priding himself on his gracefulness: “ Steam- 
boat on de Mississip—bust all her boiler up—Lord, how de massa 
swear—wus drown de captain’s wife—go "long !”’ 
Stout and fat negro: “Tink de debbil’s in de mules—kick nigger 
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side de head—how all de niggahs laugh—wish de debbil had de 
mule—oh my!” 

Negro girl, excited and sprightly: “Down in de cotton field— 
pick, pick all de day—pick, pick all de week—wait for de Sunday 
come—den dress in yaller clothes—go way !” 

Our best negro minstrels have succeeded in copying but not in 
reproducing the inimitable spirit and character of these songs and 
dances ; in fact, I believe imitation is unequal to the task. 

Quite as marked is the religious phase of the negro character ; 
one which found full development in him as a camp-follower. If 
earnestness is an infallible index of religious feeling, it would be 
difficult to discover a more religious people than they are. Gather- 
ing in numbers at night, they would prolong their devotions till the 
small hours of morning, pouring forth their grotesque though fer- 
vent supplications to the throne of grace, and joining by the hun- 
dreds in singing some of the strangest specimens of devotional 
psalmody ever known, in or out of a printed collection. But it was 
all sincere, all earnest ; hypocrisy is not a prominent trait of the 
negro character, and his worship, odd as it seemed to us, was 
merely the natural expression of the devotional side of his nature. 

Our sketch would not be true to the history of the time did it 
fail in allusion to the fidelity of the negro to the cause. In my own 
personal experience I know of not one instance of bad faith upon 
his part, and could cite hundreds to prove his unswerving adherence 
to ourarmies. I have known them repeatedly to brave no ordinary 
dangers in bringing information of the first importance to our lines 
—information which, for the most part, was found perfectly correct. 
They have escaped from the houses of their masters at night, elud- 
ing the vigilance of guards and pickets, swum streams and waded 
swamps, to convey to our officers intelligence of threatened attack; 
and I recall one memorable instance, in the capture of Brashear 
City by the Rebel army in June, 1863, where the news of the ad- 
vance and the plan of attack were faithfully reported by a contra- 
band to the commanding officer two days before the disaster 
occurred, and where the report was disregarded as idle and fabu- 
lous, at the expense of a thousand prisoners and a full million 
dollars’ worth of public stores and baggage. And I think the 
experience of every officer in the field will confirm the statement 
that the negro never wavered in his fidelity to the cause. 

The negro is a curious and painful problem in our American body 
politic. Who shall solve it, and what shall eventually become of 
of him? Ido not know nor assume to know; but it may be sug- 
gested that the work of the politician and the philanthropist are 
widely divergent, and not until the African in America has been 
given over by the one to the other may we expect a solution of the 


problem. 
JAMES FRANKLIN Firts, 
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LL English historians agree that the most important transac- 

tion of the year 1696, in the reign of William and Mary, was 

the attainder of Sir John Fenwick by the House of Commons, 

This gentleman, of the ancient family of that name so famous in 

border song and story, engaged actively in one of those ill-starred 

attempts by which James IL. strove to recover the throne, and, upon 

the failure of the enterprise, was taken, tried, and condemned to 
execution. : 

His younger brother, Colonel Thomas Fenwick, an officer of great 
distinction, who, differing from the other in politics, had adhered to 
the present monarch from the beginning, and served him in all his 
campaigns, after having vainly made the most strenuous exertions 
in behalf of Sir John, at length procured an audience of the King, 
and pleading his many services, begged at least a commutation of 
the sentence. The implacable monarch, however, turned a deaf ear 
to his entreaties, and told him, in reference to the services which he 
advanced as his plea, that his loyalty might be better exercised 
than in behalf of traitor’s blood, even though it flowed in the veins 
of a kinsman. Stung by this taunt which seemed to fix the stain 
of his brother’s treason upon himself and all his race, and enraged 
at what he considered the ingratitude of the Sovereign, the colonel 
walked haughtily from the presence, and before he left the precincts 
of the court swore an oath publicly that from that time forth the 
soil of England should be alien to his feet. Naturally inflexible in 
his resolutions, and rendered especially so in this case by a sense of 
injury, he kept his oath with religious exactness, and his prep- 
arations were urged with such rapidity, that only a few weeks 
elapsed, after the unhappy end of his brother, before he set sail for 
the distant Province of Carolina, within the limits of which he 
possessed the grant of large, though wild and uncultivated estates, 

The colonel was enabled the more easily to carry into effect his 
determination on account of the fact that he was almost entirely 
unfettered by personal domestic relations, Entering the army early 
in life, at first solely as a relief to the penniless state of a younger 
son, habit had so developed in him a latent taste and genius for 
military matters, that his love of the mere business routine of his 
profession, and the zeal with which he pursued its glories and re- 
wards, were able to divert into their channel whatever little incli- 
nation his rugged nature may have originally felt for those softer 
and more intimate pleasures which are derived from the exercise of 
the emotions in domestic life. The unexpected contingency of a 
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large fortune, which was left him by the will of a distant relative, 
found him so fixed in his attachment to his profession that it could 
produce no change in his life. 

When somewhat advanced in years, to the surprise of every one, 
he suddenly married the widow of a brother officer, a lady who 
possessed none of those charms, either of mind or person, which 
seemed necessary to determine to the wedded state one so noto- 
riously disinclined to it; but the general astonishment was entirely 
dissipated when it became known that he had received a large 
fortune by the marriage. In justice to the colonel, than whom no 
man ever entertained a finer disdain of mercenary motives, it should 
be stated that the consideration which actuated him, although much 
further removed from those which ordinarily govern men in these 
matters, was yet one which was much more creditable to the instincts 
of his nature. This meek, gentle creature, happening under his 
care once in the exigencies of a military life, was fascinated by the 
strong, resolute features of his character into a passion which she 
was so little able to conceal, and which, moreover, transported her 
to such depths of silent suffering, that the colonel actually married 
her, as he would have charged in a forlorn hope, from a sense of 
duty, quickened by a curious trace of pity, which not infrequently 
disp] ayed itself amid the harshness of his nature. He was known 
afterward to say to his brother that fate had thrown the woman in 
his way ; that he could not avoid her. If she was an incumbrance, 
she did not remain so long, for within two short years after the 
marriage, unhappy years for her—not that her husband ill-treated 
her, for he was of too noble a strain to injure, at least, positively, 
any woman, but unhappy in that the wealth of affection, which 
she lavished upon him, received but the cold return which the de- 
mands of decency required—she languished and died, leaving to 
her husband a daughter, who received even less of his attention 
than the mother had before. Occupied continually in active military 
operations, the colonel placed the infant under the care of its 
maternal aunt, a widowed lady, who lived in a pleasant rural seclu- 
sion in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and from that time, during 
the ten years that had elapsed until the period at which they come 
under our notice, he had rarely seen her, and only at long intervals, 

Evelyn—she had received as a Christian name the surname of her 
mother’s family—had thus passed ten years of her life at the quiet 
fireside of her aunt, ignorant of any other home. She had only 
seen her father once since her mind had been sufficiently developed 
to comprehend the nature of the relationship between them, and her 
memory strong enough to retain any impression of his appearance. 
About four years before the times of which we are at present speak- 
ing, the colonel, happening to pass through the country with his 
brother on their way to the residence of the latter in the north of 
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England, had stopped for a day at the house of her aunt—actuated 
by some curiosity which it cost him but little divergence from his 
route to gratify—to see the child whom ordinarily he so completely 
ignored. The little girl preserved in her memory ever afterward a 
vivid recollection of the tall, gaunt, harsh-featured man who stared 
in her face with hard, gray eyes beneath shaggy brows, until she 
shrank away weeping, and hid her face on the bosom of her aunt. 
She remembered the quick, abrupt tones of his deep voice, and the 
impressive hauteur of his stately manners. Even the brilliance of 
his uniform, which had dazzled her childish eyes, tended to enhance 
the mysterious awe with which she regarded him; and she mused 
often with strange, deep pride upon the singular deference which 
every one, even her uncle, paid to this great man who they told her 
was her father. 

She had never seen him since, They had heard of the unhappy 
fate which had befallen Sir John, and also that Colonel Fenwick 
was in England interceding for the life of his brother, These things 
had reached their ears by common report, and they were awaiting 
definite intelligence with the keenest expectation, when one day a 
coach arrived from London, bringing an agent who delivered to 
Mrs. Evelyn an autograph letter from Colonel Fenwick—the first 
she had ever received—in which he briefly gave information of the 
fate of Sir John, his own intention of leaving the country, and re- 
quested that Evelyn, whom he intended as the companion of his 
exit, should be sent to join him without delay. The agent insisted 
so strenuously upon haste, that, notwithstanding the delays which 
the little girl and her aunt interposed with amiable deception, in 
two days after his arrival, Evelyn was dragged away from the 
seclusion of the only home she had ever known, to enter upon the 
Vicissitudes of that life beyond the great ocean, which was destined 
to end so tragically for her. 

To these circumstances is owing the acquisition to the Province 
of Carolina of one of its most honored races. 

It is to be regretted that we are left—in tracing the history of 
this family after reaching these shores—to the uncertain guidance 
of mere tradition, confirmed and illuminated by an occasional letter 
which has survived the chances of a century and a half, and a few 
scattered references of contemporary public history. Fortunately, 
on account of the wealth, fame and high social position of the per- 
sons concerned, as well as the exceedingly remarkable character of 
some of the incidents in their history, the local traditions are as 
clear, definite and reliable as it is possible for such records to be, 
On the other hand, inasmuch as the colonel, notwithstanding the 
great demand then existing in the troubled state of the Province for 
his talents and experience, rigidly adhered to the seclusion of the 
most retired life, excepting in very few instances, the historical 
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references which remain are of the rarest and most meagre kind. 
He is mentioned among the commanders of the land forces during 
the invasion of the Spaniards, and as fighting on that occasion with 
his usual gallantry and success. Beside this it is not known that 
he ever partook in any public business except some negotiations 
with the chief of the neighboring Indians; and to these he was 
impelled more by a spirit of curiosity to observe the manners of 
these savages, who always excited great interest in his mind, than 
by any desire, or even willingness, to enter into the affairs of the 
government. 

He built immediately upon his arrival a large and elegant man- 
sion on the northwestern angle of John’s Island, at a short distance 
from the banks of the Stono River, just where that noble stream, 
after flowing in a direction parallel to the ocean for miles, dividing 
the islands from the main, bends with easy sweep, and pursues its 
course to the sea. The steeples of Charleston lift themselves to the 
eye of one gazing from the roof of this house across the intervening 
marshes of Wappoo Creek, which, uniting with the Stono just at 
its head, connects on the other side, after a course of a few miles, 
with the waters of the Ashley, opposite the city. The walls of this 
mansion were built of bricks which were imported from Eng- 
land. Its style of construction is that of an English manor house, 
with a large, open hall at the entrance, upon which the doors 
of the apartments of the lower floor open, and from which the 
great oaken stairs ascend to the rooms of the upper story. 
The ceilings are surrounded by heavy wooden cornices, and the 
wainscoted walls are panelled with durable cypress, the width 
of many of the single planks of which strike the beholder of the 
present day with astonishment. The main body of the building is 
square, with a large wing attached to one side, which, with semi-oc- 
tagonal gables, projects beyond the front and rear of the principal 
structure. 

This house, having escaped the chances of two great wars which 
have rendered the banks of the Stono historical, is standing to this 
day amid the few gigantic oaks that remain of all the magnificent 
grove, which may have in the first place attracted the notice of 
Colonel Fenwick, and determined his choice of the locality. In the 
Revolution it was the headquarters of the British General Prevost 
during the second attack upon Charleston. A memorial of the 
English occupation still remains in the shape of an old six-pounder 
cannon ball, half eaten by rust, which, lying now upon the lawn in 
company with several of the huge conical shot used in the recent 
war, seems to typify the difference between the two great struggles 
which the ancient mansion has witnessed. Enveloped in a green 
mantle of luxuriant ivy, curling gracefully even over the tops of the 
chimney stacks, and surrounded by venerable trees, indicating with 
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their gnarled and massive trunks the lapse of centuries, this house 
wears an air of antiquity entirely novel to our country, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting monuments of the past in the 
whole Union. 

At this period the furthest settlements from Charleston to the 
southward along the mainland just reached the Edisto River, and 
along the coast; and John’s Island—itself only thinly peopled on the 
banks of the Stono—was the most southern portion of that fertile, 
and at present densely peopled, section known as the Sea Islands 
which had as yet been occupied by white settlers. Beyond this 
point to the southward, all the coast was in a state of original 
wilderness, covered with the almost tropical luxuriance of the native 
forests, through which roamed herds of deer, and in the secure 
shelter of whose dense covers the wild turkey reared her young. 
The waters of the innumerable streams which intersect this country, 
now so vexed by the frequent oar of the boatman, the paddles of 
steamers, and the keels of sailing craft, then spread their broad ex- 
panses to the bright skies in utter loneliness, save when the oc- 
casional canoe of the Indian hunter may have been seen in the dis- 
tance threading stealthily the mazes of the channels amid the low 
marshes which lie along these rivers; or, more rarely, the heavy 
yawl of the white explorer, forcing lazily its slow course over the 
wide bosom of the central stream. 

In such a country did Colonel Fenwick hide his wounded spirit, 
and in the most secluded privacy nursed his sense of that injury 
which had embittered his life. His household consisted of his little 
daughter, and a governess whom he had with some difficulty found 
willing to accompany her, two female servants and four men. He 
did not encourage, and scarcely returned, the attentions which his 
very few neighbors paid; and they, after one or two vain attempts 
to excite some degree of reciprocity on his part, gradually desisted 
and left him to his loneliness. He found his principal amusement 
and occupation in hunting. Much of his time, attention and means, 
were also devoted to the raising of a fine stock of horses, and he is 
mentioned in the annals of the turf in Carolina as among the first 
patrons of the noble sport of racing, which still continues the 
favorite amusement of the gentlemen of that State. This taste he 
had in common with his brother, the unhappy Sir John, who is re- 
corded by Macaulay as, with the exception of the Duke of New- 
castle, the greatest authority on the subject of horse-flesh in the 
kingdom of England. Vulgar report, always extravagant, tells to 
this day of the time when the large brick stables, still standing, 
were adorned with stalls the posts and mangers of which were of 
solid and elaborately carved mahogany; and even this gross ex- 
aggeration tends to confirm what we know on better authority, that 
the colonel gave way to the most lavish expense in the indulgence 
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of this passion. The track which he laid off for the exercise of his 
horses, a straight stretch of three miles, is now incorporated into 
the system of the parish roads, and is stil! called by his namie. 

Of the particulars of the life of Evelyn Fenwick during this 
period, we have still less information. It is easy, however, to 
imagine that, deprived of all congenial companionship, indeed, almost 
altogether of female society, and treated with carelessness by her 
father, she must have pined, from the wilderness in which her lot 
was cast, for the happy home and kind friend she loved so dearly in 
England. We can easily understand, too, how the absence of the 
moulding influences of society and the wild circumstances of her 
life must have tended to produce that self-reliant, brave, yet soft 
and feminine disposition, and that unconscious disregard of social 
artifices which excited so deep an interest toward her, when in after 
years she entered the world of men and women. 

She is first brought definitely to our knowledge by an exceeding- 
ly terrible incident which happened about four years after her ar- 
rival in America, 

But we must premise so far as to introduce another member of 
Colonel Fenwick’s household, who was destined in the end to affect, 
to a great degree, the fate and fortunes of this family, in which 
we find him a strange constituent. This was a young Indian, of 
eighteen years of age, named Ocketee, a son of a chief of the 
Yemasees. A little more than a year before this time, on the oc- 
easion of one of those councils held with the Indians, one or two of 
which, as we above stated, Colonel Fenwick attended, the father of 
this lad had expressed a desire that one of the white men should 
take his son into his household in order that he might learn the 
English language and become acquainted with the manners and 
habits of the English people. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, then Gov- 
ernor of the Province, was pleased with the idea of holding so im- 
portant a hostage; and Colonel Fenwick, delighted with the op- 
portunity which would be thus afforded of studying the character 
of the red race, and of amusing himself by observation of the 
young savage, readily consented to comply with the wish of the 
Indian Chief. A few weeks after he arrived, in charge of a party 
of savages. 

He was a tall stripling, whose lithe, slender limbs, not yet de- 
veloped to the full vigor of manhood, were cast in the most elegant 
mould of nature. Although the term handsome can scarcely be ap- 
plied to any of his race, yet his countenance possessed all of that 
dignity and loftiness of expression which high features are so 
adapted to bear; and large, dark, splendid, eyes, usually calm and 
observant, but easily kindling according to the movements of an 
impetuous spirit, lent a peculiar impressiveness to his face. Reticent 
after the usual nature of his kind, he rarely spoke; but when he 
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did, it was in a voice of such astonishing compass, and such sweet- 
ness and richness of tone, that the ear of the listener was charmed 
by its music. In after years, when this young Indian had risen to 
the head of his powerful tribe, using with extraordinary bitterness 
against the whites the intelligence he had acquired in contact with 
them, he became the most terrible and implacable foe they ever en- 
countered in this State, and many a settler was doomed to hear his 
death knell sounded in the swelling war-whoop of that matchless 
voice. 

Upon his first arrival at Colonel Fenwick’s he seemed to regard 
himself in the light of a captive. Sullen and haughty, he crouched 
in one corner of the great hall with his arms crossed upon his knees, 
and regarded the novel scene before him with a calm, scrutinizing 
glance which betrayed nothing of timidity or even of surprise. He 
silently repelled all advances that were made, whether by word or 
sign, and with cold disdain refused the food which they persistently 
offered until one of tue servants, more urgent than the rest, per- 
ceiving a wicked light kindling in his fierce black eyes, and an im- 
patient contraction of the muscles of his face, shrank away alarmed, 
and no one ventured to solicit him further. 

Suddenly the calm gaze of the young Indian became fixed and 
eager, and with a quick movement he lifted his hitherto apathetic 
form from its recumbent position against the wall. Evelyn had en- 
tered, and was standing in the middle of the floor, timidly yet cu- 
riously surveying the strange visitor. The English maiden seemed 
to exercise a mysterious spell over the wild son of the forest. Per- 
haps, unaccustomed as were his eyes to the beauty of the white 
race, a beauty heightened in the present case to him by the snowy 
garment which Evelyn wore, she may have seemed to his untutored 
mind a brighter realization of those govely shapes which people 
that invisible world of which he had been taught in the wild su- 
perstitions of his fathers. Colonel Fenwick, perceiving the im- 
pression which the appearance of the little girl had made upon him, 
handed her the plate, and bade her persuade him to eat. Cautious- 
ly at first, and then more boldly as she saw his fierce glance soften- 
ing before hers, the girl advanced until, kneeling immediately in his 
presence, she pressed upon him the food, which he took from her 
hand, and, as if mechanically, commenced to eat. 

From this time this influence, which, once established, time only 
confirmed to her over his mind, was the only means by which they 
could control him. Haughty and intractable to others, resenting 
anything like undue familiarity with a fiereeness which no one was 
willing to encounter a second time, he was yet as obedient and 
docile as a lamb to her, displaying in his demeanor a respect and 
adoration as profound as if she was a being of a higher sphere. 
From her lips he derived his first acquaintance with the English 
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tongue, with which he eventually became perfectly familiar; while 
she in turn gathered from the beautiful enunciation of his musical 
voice an intimate knowledge of his native language. In all her 
walks he was her invariable attendant, following respectfully after 
her footsteps, and submitting with grave countenance to the girlish 
pranks to which in frolicsome humor she would subject him. It is 
pleasant to follow in fancy through these wild scenes, the rambles 
of this strangely consorted pair; to listen to the glad laughter of 
the light-hearted English maiden; and to watch the softer meaning 
glowing on the fierce countenance of her savage companion. 

A few months before this time Colonel Fenwick had purchased 
some negro slaves, who were now for the first time introduced into 
the Province. Among them was a gigantic negro, of hideously re- 
pulsive appearance, who proved so utterly intractable that no use 
could be made of him. The only effect of a resort to violent 
measures was to drive him into the woods, where he remained, com- 
mitting so many depredations and acts of violence that he became 
a terror to the neighboring inhabitants. All efforts to capture him 
in the pathless coverts where he made his hiding places had hitherto 
proved fruitless, and had merely served to inflame still further a 
native wickedness of disposition, which rendered this ferocious 
savage capable of any act of desperate cruelty. 

One lovely afternoon in that delightful season of the year known 
as Indian Summer, which falls in this latitude about the middle of 
November, Evelyn, taking a small bag of grain in order to supply 
a bait which they were accustomed to set for wild turkeys, sallied 
forth from her father’s settlement along a path which use had traced 
into the woods. She was followed only by a large mastiff, her usual 
attendant, the young Indian having been absent for a couple of 
days on a solitary hunting @xpedition. The wild instincts of the 
Indian race, which years of contact with civilization can scarcely 
subdue, found a vent in his case in these lonely rambles, which he 
prosecuted to such a distance that the prints of his feet might often 
have been seen in the sands of the low and densely wooded islands 
which lie immediately along the sea. On the present occasion he 
had been gone for two days, and as he ordinarily returned about 
the setting of the sun, Evelyn, after depositing the bait, resumed 
the path, from which she had departed a little for that purpose, and 
walked slowly forward in the direction in which she was in the 
habit of going to meet him. Afraid at length to venture furt her, 
especially as the sinking sun admonished her of the approaching 
night, she sat down on the smooth brown carpet which the fallen 
straw of the pine trees afforded, and leaning against the trunk of a 
tree, surrendered herself to the deep charm of the quiet hour. 

The serenity of nature fell gradually with subduing effect upon 
the spirit of Evelyn, who was peculiarly subject to such influences, 
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and she lapsed unconsciously into the depths of revery. Suddenly 
her attention was excited by the mastiff, who arose from his recum- 
bent position at her feet, gazing eagerly, with ears erect, and a low 
premonitory growl, at the heavy undergrowth which lay at a little 
distance along the right of the path, then went bounding forward, 
barking savagely as the bushes parted, and the gigantic negro, is- 
suing from the covert, advanced rapidly so as to interpose himself 
upon the track between her and home. 

The young girl started to her feet and gazed stupefied with terror 
upon the dreadful apparition before her. His great black body was 
without any covering excepting a pair of trowsers which were se- 
cured by a belt at the waist and hung in tatters below his knees. 
The coarse lips of his enormous mouth were parted in a dia- 
bolical smile of triumph; and his little eyes, red and bleared, 
gleamed wickedly below his sunken forehead, as he drew from a 
leathern scabbard at his waist a large knife, and awaited the 
attack of the mastiffi Recovered sufficiently from her momentary 
stupor to realize the horrors of her situation and to calculate 
the chances of escape, as soon as the dog sprang upon his an- 
tagonist Evelyn rushed by them as they struggled, and sped 
onward, terror lending wings to her flight. Such an unequal 
struggle could be but of short duration, notwithstanding that the 
faithful brute did not release his hold until his head had been nearly 
severed from his body; and a few moments after the cessation of 
the noise hal warned Evelyn of the fate of the dog, she heard be- 
hind her, as she fled wildly, the heavy tread and deep panting of 
her savage pursuer. The next moment, calling vainly for help, she 
was dashed roughly to the earth by his hand. Placing his foot 
upon her body, he drew some cords from his pocket, and bound her 
wrists and ankles so firmly as to-cause her excruciating pain, 
although neither by vain cries, nor still vainer entreaties, did she 
give any sign of the agonies she was enduring, or of her sense of 
the awful fate which had so suddenly overtaken her. But when 
her captor—who displayed the utmost haste in his movements, as if 
he feared some interference—threw her violently upon his shoulders, 
and started rapidly along the path, her despair burst forth in one 
wild scream, and then, overcome by terror, she sank into a state of 
insensibility. 

That last cry had reached a faithful ear. The negro had advanced 
but a few yards when the young Indian came in sight, running 
rapidly from the opposite direction. Immediately dropping his cap- 
tive, the black sought safety in flight, but that fleet foot from which 
a deer could scarce escape soon brought his pursuer upon him, and 
turning with dogged ferocity, he prepared for the conflict which he 
now saw was inevitable. A rare study would it have been for a 
painter, those two representatives of two savage races confronting 
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each other in the narrow glade of that ancient forest, while the yel- 
low ray of the sun, just sinking, brought into full distinctness their 
forms and faces, so widely different, yet informed and animated by 
the spirit of one and the same terrible impulse. Even now the 
negro seemed anxious to avoid the conflict. He glanced un- 
easily from time to time behind him, and, although still facing 
his opponent with drawn knife, kept moving backward slowly with 
uncertain step. The eyes of the other were blazing with preternat- 
ural light; his lithe, supple form quivering from head to foot with 
the passion that shook it; his tomahawk grasped firmly at the ex- 
tremity of the handle with both hands, vibrating from side to side 
in measure to his feet, as he advanced with quick, steady tread upon 
his antagonist; the swell of his powerful voice, tremulous with ex- 
citement, waking the while the silence of the woods. Suddenly the 
negro rushed forward, evidently hoping by the rapidity of his 
motion to get inside of the reach of the long weapon of the other. 
But the keen eye of the Indian had marked the movement; with a 
quick spring he eluded the grasp of the other, and at the same time 
dealt him a blow with his tomahawk which brought him to his 
knees. In a moment the brief combat was ended. <A succession 
of blows, in pursuance of the advantage thus obtained, laid the 
huge form of the negro quivering in the agonies of death at the 
feet of his conqueror. 

A little while later when Evelyn, roused by the motion, recovered 
her senses, she found herself borne rapidly homeward in the arms 
of her protector, whose face had already returned to its usual stoical 
gravity of expression. 

The narrow escape of his daughter from a fate of untold horror 
seemed to awaken Colonel Fenwick to a sense of his injustice in 
hiding her in a wilderness, and depriving her early years of those 
advantages of society and education which were befitting her sta- 
tion in life. He immediately determined upon sending her to Eng- 
land, and acted in the matter with so much of his usual quickness 
in executing a resolve that only a few weeks elapsed before she was 
once more on the ocean on her way to those friends who had been 
only the more endeared to her by absence. 

When she embarked for Charleston, the whole household, full of 
sorrow at parting from the young mistress whom they all loved, at- 
tended her to the landing place at theriver. Apart from the rest, 
silent and haughty, stood the Indian. Evelyn, after bidding adieu 
to the others, stepped up to him, her face soft with the regret she 
felt at parting from her constant, faithful companion, her brave, 
loyal protector. She laid her light hand on his shoulder. 

“Kneel down, Ocketee.” 

Many a time had she bidden him kneel when in girlish frolic she 
would deck with garlands or with feathers the head of the stately 
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young chief. He knelt promptly in obedience to her request ; and 
her golden curls waved for a moment over his bronze, impassive 
features, as she touched his brow lightly with her lips. 

He remained upon the spot after all the rest had left, following 
with steady glance the departing boat; and when, as they were en- 
tering the mouth of the Wappoo, whose banks in another moment 
would hide them from sight, Evelyn turned to take a last look at 
the wild home she might never view again, she saw far over the 
waters the form of the young Indian, erect, immovable, against the 
brightness of the western sky. 

Very scanty memorials remain to us of the events of the next 
four years, and we must therefore be pardoned so much self-com- 
plaisance as to say that nothing occurred worthy of mention in our 
record, 

The colonel, growing continually more austere in his manners, 
spent his days in a closer devotion to the chase, and sat at night in 
grim loneliness before the blazing logs upon the great hearth of the 
hall. 

Shortly after Evelyn’s departure Ocketee returned to his people. 
He did not communicate his intention to any one, but went away 
quietly, as if for one of his customary rambles, and never returned 
until several months afterward, when he one day made his appear- 
ance, bringing for the colonel a number of presents, after the fashion 
of the rude civility of his race. After this from time to time, some- 
times at shorter, sometimes at longer intervals, he paid brief visits, 
just as unexpectedly appearing, and then disappearing. He was 
already risen to great importance in his tribe, and his manners had 
acquired a trace of authority, which, while it increased his commu- 
nicativeness, added also to his excessive hauteur. 

At length, after four years absence, Evelyn returned. In fact, 
latterly many hints, timidly ventured in her letters to her father, 
had betrayed to that sagacious old observer that his daughter had 
learnt to feel that sort of interest in one of the other sex which, 
in accordance with his severe philosophy, he was accustomed to 
regard as not only a very foolish, but as a very criminal thing. He 
merely growled, however, to himself over these faint suggestions, 
without taking any such notice of them as might lead to a full ex- 
planation, a course, indeed, which that faint-hearted young female 
diplomat was very much in hope he would adopt. But at length 
there arrived a very penitent letter from the aunt of Evelyn, in which 
the whole story came out—told very timorously by this lady, who 
had a great dread of the colonel’s anger—that the young girl had 
betrothed herself to one Captain Gillis of the army ; and, added the 
writer, venturing an indirect plea in behalf of an arrangement, 
which, to teli the truth, she had furthered with much innocent 
artifice: “If the poor thing hath not her way in this, it will be cause 
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of great grief to her, I think, as she is affected with much regard to 
the young man, who, in truth, is as pleasing in spirit as he is come- 
ly in body.” 

Of this information the colonel took no further notice in the 
answer which he immediately dispatched than to order peremptori- 
ly Evelyn’s return. 

Colonel Fenwick seemed won by the beauty, gentleness, and in- 
telligence of his daughter, now grown to womanhood. It may be 
that as age came creeping on he felt the want of some companion- 
ship; it may be that the exceeding attractiveness of the young girl, 
and the quiet, unobtrusive affection which she displayed toward 
him, awakened at last in his breast the parental instinct which had 
so long lain dormant there; certain it is, his manner toward her 
underwent a great change after her return from England, and week 
after week, as their intercourse extended, his regard seemed to grow 
greater and greater. In long walks and rides which they took to- 
gether every day, and in conversations extended far into the night 
as they sat by the great fireside in the lonely hall, this father broke 
the seal of silence which had so long rested upon his lips, and 
narrated to his daughter in a grave, tender way the history of all 
the circumstances, and even of the secret thoughts and desires, of 
his entire life. He spoke to her for the first time of her mother, 
very briefly, however—for, indeed, he knew but little to say—and 
answered with commendable patience the numberless inquiries 
of the eager girl, who during her entire childhood had pondered 
deeply on the subject of this unknown parent. 

Yet in none of these confidential communications did he ever once 
allude to her engagement, and although often, when he seemed par- 
ticularly kind in his manner, she had determined to unburden her 
heart to him, and to beg his favor upon a matter which so deeply 
concerned her happiness, somehow she had never been able to over- 
come a dread of venturing upon the subject, and it still remained 
unspoken between them. It was not destined to remain so long. 

From the knowledge of the facts which we now possess it is cer- 
tain that Captain Gillis must have made his appearance in America 
about this time. It is rational to suppose that at parting with 
Evelyn he may have promised to follow her in order to beg her 
father’s consent to their union. And although we may regret our 
ignorance of the particular events in the captain’s wooing, which 
compels us to forego the pleasure of recounting those crosses, on 
account of which immemorially, as the poet sings, the course of true 
love never did run smooth, we are, nevertheless, somewhat compen- 
sated by the positive certainty that persistence, as usual, had its 
reward in a favorable result, and that, not many months after 
Evelyn’s return, the young couple were united in the bonds of 
matrimony. 
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Some time before the marriage, Ocketee, arrayed in all the bar- 
baric splendor of a chief of his race, made his appearance at the 
house. Evelyn, at first truly glad to see him again, soon felt a deep 
and constantly increasing annoyance at the manifest intensity of 
regard which he displayed toward her. She was, moreover, much 
alarmed at the fierce, inveterate hatred that he almost immediately 
conceived to Captain Gillis, a hatred which his wild, intractable na- 
ture sought so eagerly to gratify by wreaking vengeance on its 
object, whose high spirit in turn was so far from being loth to 
afford an opportunity, that it required an exertion of all her influ- 
ence over the young savage to keep the two from an encounter, 
which would have certainly had a fatal result. At length, after 
remaining about two weeks, to her great relief he went away, and 
never returned until some days after the marriage had taken place, 
when one of the servants reported having met him attended by 
several warriors in the woods in the vicinity. The servant reported 
having told him of the wedding, and of a great entertainment 
which the colonel intended giving on a certain day within a few 
weeks in honor of the event. He added that, after questioning him 
with regard to these matters, the Indian had gone away in another 
direction, followed by his band; and as he did not come to the 
house that evening or the next day, they all concluded that he had 
returned to his tribe. 

The grand entertainment which Colonel Fenwick gave in cele- 
bration of the nuptials of his daughter created much excitement in 
the Province, and was the universal theme of conversation for weeks 
before its occurrence, not only on account of its novelty, inasmuch 
as this was the first occasion on which that wealthy and distin- 
guished gentleman had made a display of public hospitality, but 
also on account of the grandeur of the scale on which the prepara- 
tions were conducted. Invitations were dispatched in every direc- 
tion, and on the appointed day nearly all of the notabilities of the 
time, official and otherwise, with the Governor, Sir Nathaniel John- 
son, at their head, many of the principal gentlemen*from every 
portion of the Province, and the chief part of its beauty and fash- 
ion, assembled around the splendid table at the head of which sat 
the graceful daughter of Colonel Fenwick. 

It matters not to attempt any picture of the brilliant scene which 
still lives, after the lapse of generations, in the traditions of men. 
The great hall, decorated with a profusion of the beautiful flowers 
which this happy clime affords, blazing with light, and resounding 
to delightful music, must have justified the many contemporary 
encomiums which are not yet forgotten. We can dwell but a mo- 
ment with the eye of the fancy upon the loveliness, the gallantry, 
and the stately courtesy of that olden time, only a little less 
ephemeral than the colors which garnished or the strains which 
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lent delight to the scene, all long since passed away together, the 
men and the women, the flowers, and the music, into silence and 
darkness forever. 

Late at night, one of those thunder showers, so frequent in this 
latitude, arose, attended by a gale which blew for a while with con- 
siderable severity; but the dance was at its height, and the giddy 
throng scarcely heeded the wildness and inclemency of nature 
without. 

An hour later, after the storm had subsided, one of the servants, 
happening to pass from the stables to the offices through the path 
which lies along the front of the house, came suddenly upon Ocke- 
tee, standing immovable as a statue behind an ornamental shrub 
near the building, and gazing intently into that window of the 
drawing-room, which, situated in the semi-octagonal gable of the 
wing, looks along the face of the main structure. He made a few 
remarks, to which the Indian only responded by waving him away 
with a haughty, impatient gesture; and on reaching the servants’ 
hall, the presence of one to whose sudden comings and goings they 
were all accustomed had excited so little surprise in his mind that 
he did not think it worthy of mention. 

Within the window upon which the gaze of the Indian was riv- 
etted stood Evelyn Fenwick, talking gayly, with a bridal vail twined 
amid her golden hair and flowing over her shoulders, flushed with 
happiness, radiant, beautiful. Captain Gillis was lingering near her, 
dressed in a brilliant uniform. Just then a servant approached him 
to say that his presence was requested in the dining-room at the 
other extremity of the house, in which, even at this late hour, some 
of the guests were loitering over the wine. He went out of the 
drawing-room, wended his way amid the dancers in the hall, and 
reached the dining-room, where, in response to the invitation of 
those who had sent for him, he filled a glass of wine, and, while 
sipping it, stood upon the hearth with his back to the fire-place, and 
with a window looking out upon the front lawn upon his left hand, 
The revel was at its height, when suddenly a loud report of a gun 
in front of the building, followed by a wild, triumphant shout 
which rang through the halls, struck upon the startled ears of the 
company; a pane in the window on the left of Captain Gillis came 
rattling in fragments to the floor; the wine glass fell from his hand, 
and he sank prostrate on the hearth with the blood gushing in a 
streani from his mouth, 

A fearful scene of confusion ensued, every one supposing they 
were attacked by the Indians, The ladies ran screaming up stairs 
to the second story; the gentlemen rushed in every direction for 
their arms; while loud above the din was heard the voice of Col- 
onel Fenwick giving the word of command in calm, clear tones. In 
a few moments this apprehension was dispelled, and they turned 
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their attention to Captain Gillis, whom, amid the general alarm, no 
one had as yet approached. His features were found to be stark in 
death. He had been killed almost instantaneously by a bullet which, 
aimed with fatal accuracy, had struck him full in the heart. 

The rumor of his death, as soon as the panic had subsided, passed 
through the house, and crept up stairs where the ladies were still 
crouching in an agony of terror. All the gentlemen, excepting 
those who had gone out to reconnoitre the woods, had gathered 
about the body of the murdered man. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Evelyn stood upon the threshold, pale, trembling, gazing with 
eager, inquiring look. As the awful scene met her gaze, she sank to 
her knees upon the floor; her eyes, turned to heaven as if mutely 
imploring in her agony, suddenly set, and lost their meaning, and 
with a low moan she fell forward, the heart’s blood of her husband 
actually bedabbling in hideous mockery her white garments, the 
emblems of her nuptial happiness. 

The mind of Evelyn never recovered from the tension of that 
awful shock. She sunk into gentle, silent idiocy, scanning with a 
pitiful, eager glance, the face of every new comer, and looking, for 
hours together, down the road in the direction of the river. The 
rest of her sad pilgrimage was not measured by many months. The 
visitor to this interesting spot can easily call up to his imagination 
that pale face, peering from the clustering ivy which surrounds the 
casements, for the coming of that form which, amid the wreck of 
her intellect, the faithful heart never forgot. 

Colonel Fenwick did not live many years after this event. Al- 
though he said nothing, it was evident that the blow had broken 
his iron nature; and when he eventually lay dying, as long as his 
voice could articulate, he kept calling in low, sad tones upon the 
name of the daughter he had learned to love too late. 

Ocketee, as we have above stated, became famous for his impla- 
cable hatred to the whites. It is probable that this defeated pas- 
sion, which had prompted him to such fearful vengeance, may have 
embittered his mind forever. A river in the lower part of Beaufort 
District, upon which his wigwam is said to have stood, is still 
known locally by his name. The stream is entitled the Colleton on 
the maps, in honor of Sir John Colleton; but the popular voice, 
true to tradition, has left it associated from age to age with the ter- 
rible foe who once dwelt upon its banks; and thus it has happened. 
that the fame of the Indian chief has outlived the memory of the 


lordly proprietor. 
E. B. Szasrooxr. 





THE BRITISH STAGE. 


HE experienced reader is well acquainted with the invariable 
introduction to an article upon the drama or the stage. There 
is first of all the Thespian cart, and the Bacchanalians, their faces 
besmeared with wine lees; a description of the Greek stage with its 
orchestra, proscenium, logeum, and so on; something about the 
salary of Roscius, and Cicero’s éloge of that celebrated actor, given 
always in the original, that the writer may appear a man of erudi- 
tion; next, a longish account of the mysteries and moralities of the 
middle ages, with the Antos Sacramentales of Spain, and the Latin 
plays of Mussato and Cararo; then the author ingeniously shows 
that the Harlequin and Pantaloon of the modern pantomime orig- 
inated in the Italian mimi; commences the history of the British 
stage with an account of the mummers who perform in barns and 
kitchens at Christmas time; explains that “ Ferrex and Porrex ” 
and “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” were the earliest written plays in 
our language; bursts into a page of wild enthusiasm about the 
“Swan of Avon;” entitles him the creator of the British drama, as 
were Aischylus of the Greek, Lope de Vega of the Spanish, Corneille 
of the French; and, finally, having given a brief summary of the 
merits of Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Master Betty, Kemble and Kean, 
concludes with a lamentation upon the decline of the drama in our 
own degenerate times. 

In reviewing the British stage, as it now exists, one is certainly 
compelled to adopt an elegiac tone. I am aware that the decline 
of the drama is a cry which has been raised at almost every period 
of stage history, and that we are ever ready to disparage the present 
at the expense of the past. But let us look at the condition of the 
sister arts, and we shall find that none have fallen into such com- 
plete decrepitude as the British drama. We have never had an 
English opera, properly so called, and therefore, although that insti- 
tution scarcely contrives to live, it cannot be said to have declined. 
The Italian opera does not boast just at present of a Rubini, a La- 
blache, an Alboni or a Catalani; Meyerbeer is dead, and Rossini no 
longer writes; yet no one can assert that the Italian opera is in a 
state of positive decline. In some departments of English litera- 
ture, for example, in that of the novel or romance, the present gene- 
ration can boast of more living genius than any previous period 
could display; and in painting, the modern artists have shaken 
themselves free from the tyranny of the old masters, whom, in the 
opinion of Ruskin and some other critics, they have surpassed. But 
when we turn our eyes to the British stage we can find neither a 
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player nor a dramatist who will be spoken of by posterity. I ex- 
clude the author of the “ Lady of Lyons,” because, although living, 
he has long been dead to the stage. Mr. Phelps and Mr. Charles 
Kean have drawn large audiences all their lives, but Phelps has 
never done justice to any great character, and Kean is perfect only 
in “ Louis Onze,” a part in which he is assisted to success by the 
defects of his person and his voice. These gentlemen have their 
admirers, it is true; for my part, I must confess that the Shake- 
spearian performances which have given me most pleasure were those 
of Fechter in “ Hamlet” and of Stella Colas in “ Juliet.” Now, on 
the French stage Fechter was considered a good jeune premier ; 
Madamoiselle Colas an indifferent ingénue. As for our dramatists, 
it will be unnecessary, I presume, to spend much space in considering 
their claims to distinction. Upon that point, at all events, there can- 
not be a wide difference of opinion. Tom Taylor and Bourcicault 
stand at the head of the list. Mr. Taylor’s best comedy is the 
“Unequal Match.” Like the comedies of Jerrold, it is without a 
plot, and is inferior to those comedies in character and dialogue. 
Mr. Bourcicault’s chef @ceuvre is “Arrah-na-Pogue,” which is clev- 


erly constructed, and combines much wit and pathos with good 
physical situations. But one play does not make a drama, and at 
the present time there is an absolute dearth of genius in all that 


relates to the British stage. 

There can be no doubt that the development of the book market 
has decoyed many writers from the drama. If Dickens had lived 
in the Elizabethan period, he would have been a dramatist, for at 
that time the people could be reached only by the stage; the read- 
ing public was confined to a small coterie of learned men and women 
about the court. After the Restoration it was no longer the court, 
but the town, which decided an author’s reputation; the circle was 
larger, but it was still small ; all literary culture was centralized in 
London, and outside was the wilderness. But now everything is 
changed. The dramatist can address only a certain portion of the 
public by means of the stage. Many fashionable people who go up 
to London for the season have no time to go to the theatre; their 
evenings are completely filled with dinner parties (which commence 
at the same hour when the curtain rises, and which are often not 
finished till the curtain drops), balls, conversazione and the Italian 
opera. In the provinces the theatres are seldom frequented by the 
better classes, except in such towns as Manchester and Liverpool ; 
and there are thousands of intelligent and cultivated persons in 
England who have scarcely ever been to a theatre at all, though 
they may be well acquainted with all the works of our great drama- 
tists, and are perfectly aw courant with the literature of the day. 

On the other hand, the Book travels everywhere. In London 
there are enormous circulating libraries which supply the book 
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societies of the small provincial towns with volumes by the mass. 
The farmer who drives into market on Saturday, exchanges at the 
library a parcel of books for the benefit of his wife, his children and 
himself; and it is thus in the power of a single family to have in 
their hands some hundreds of books in the course of the year by 
paying a sum of money which, in the days of their forefathers, 
would not have purchased a single copy of “ Clarissa Harlowe” or 
“Tom Jones.” Thus in solitary farm-houses, and in artisans’ 
garrets, the names of our book writers, even of the second-rate ones, 
are perfectly familiar to those who have never heard of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. Bourcicault, or even of Sheridan Knowles, The book 
market is not only wide in its diffusion; it is also unlimited in its 
demand. Sometimes the traders say that it is “gorged” with 
novels, or with poetry, or with books of travel; but this applies 
only to the supply of mediocrity. The great public seizes upon 
anything that is really good. For instance, the market was 
“oorged with Africa” when Baker’s “ Albert Nyanza” came out, 
which did not prevent it from being a very great success. There is 
always room for a good book; and it is very seldom indeed that a 
really good book remains long concealed from the world in manu- 
script. ‘ Pelham,” “ Pickwick,” “ Vanity Fair,” and many other 
master-pieces were refused by certain firms, but they found their 
way to the public at last. For the book-writer there are a hundred 
roads to publicity, which are open all the year round; for the play- 
wright there are not more than half a dozen, and those are almost 
always closed. 

This is easily explained. A publisher can bring out as many 
books as he pleases, and in fact he must bring out a certain number 
to fill his list. 'The manager, on the other hand, can only bring out 
one play of any importance at a time, and if it happens to be suc- 
cessful, authorship is shut out from his theatre for several months. 
But in most cases he is altogether independent of native author- 
ship; for as there is no international copyright between Great 
Britain and France, as far as plays are concerned, he usually prefers 
stealing a foreign play which has proved a success in Paris, to buy- 
ing an English play which may not prove a success at all. In the 
former instance, if a man of ordinary judgment (which is not inva- 
riably the case), he is sure of escaping a consummate failure; and 
he has to pay but a small sum for the translating or adapting of 
the original, which noble office is usually discharged by some news- 
paper critic, who in return for the job writes favorable criticisms, 
not only of his own piece (that isa matter of course), but of the 
other entertainments which the manager may provide for some time 
to come. Even if all the French plays of the season should be 
snatched up by other houses, the manager is not driven to seek for 
an original play; he can always revive the old comedies, till some- 
thing worth plundering appears on the Parisian boards. 
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Thus it is not difficult to understand why there should be no 
dramatists in England at a time when invention flourishes in all the 
other provinces of literary art. There is no demand for original 
production, accordingly there is no supply. 

In France the book trade has been developed to almost as great 
an extent as in Great Britain; but in that country the poet and 
novelist, with very few exceptions, write for the play-going as well 
as for the book-reading public. There have, it is true, been lately 
loud complaints that the French drama is in a bad way; and cer- 
tainly the success of “ Nos Bons Villageois ” does not reflect much 
credit on the public taste. M. Sardou, having exposed the follies 
and vices of the Parisian world in his “ Famille Benoiton” (the sole 
moral effect of which was to bring certain hideous necklaces into 
fashion), has in this play assaulted some popular fallacies respect- 
ing the Arcadian character of the French peasant, and the pleasures 
of country life. The first two acts of the comedy are filled with 
pictures of rustic jealousy and other meannesses, and with prolix 
dissertations, which do as much injury to the reputation of the 
author as to that of the peasant, and it is not till the beginning of 
the second act that the plot begins to be developed. To be as brief 
as possible, it is this: The lover of the piece is the son of a virtuous 
bourgeois who has retired from business, and has taken up his resi- 
dence inthe country. Near his cottage is a chateau which belongs to 
the mayor of the district. It is inhabited by the mayor, his wife 
and her sister. The son of the bourgeois had previously met these 
ladies in the Pyrenees, and had made love to them both; he is now 
presented to the audience, apparently wavering as to whether he 
shall marry the one or elope with the other. In the mean time he 
continues his impartial attentions; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that the young spinster, although she supposes that he intends to 
marry her, has never relieved the monotony of travel or of country 
life, or the pressure on her innocent heart, by breathing a word to 
her sister about the matter. She is the imgénuwe of the comedy, and 
is supposed to be charmingly ignorant of everything, even of the 
fact that men have passions, and that the world has convenances. 
It is possibly for this reason that she gives her lover the key of the 
park gate that he may come and see her whenever he chooses—al- 
though she knows that he is not acquainted with the master of the 
house, and although in France young unmarried people of opposite 
sexes are not left much together, even when they happen to be for- 
mally engaged. The young Henri uses this key to enter the park, 
from which he finds his way into the chamber of the wife. There 
he meets, not the wife, but the unmarried sister, makes love to her 
with a little too much empressement, is moved by her tears to re- 
morse, and leaves the room (by the window), declaring that when 
he comes to see her again it will be by the front door and with the 
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intention of asking her hand in marriage. But he is seen as he is 
going through the park, is chased by the peasants, takes refuge in 
the chamber which he has just left, and where he now finds its 
rightful occupant. She reproaches him justly enough with having 
selected that particular place to hide himself in; the cries approach 
the window, he carries her into the dressing-room, snatches a neck- 
lace from her, and when the peasants enter with the mayor at their 
head, he shows the necklace, and pretends to confess that he has 
stolen it. This would make a powerful situation, had it not been so 
often done before, and had there been the least reason for his hiding 
himself in the lady’s chamber at all. 

The police magistrate is sent for; and in the mean time the bour- 
geois pays a visit to the mayor. In this manner he discovers his 
son; but fearing that the mayor will kill him in a duel, he consents 
to keep silence, preferring that his son should live as a felon than 
that he should die in the noble cause of gallantry; but by an acci- 
dent his paternity is betrayed; the suspicions of the husband are exci- 
ted; the police magistrate arrives, and by a series of ingenious ques- 
tions the truth appears. The two scenes which follow are imitated 
from “ Gerfaut.” The wife protests her innocence in vain. An in- 
terview takes place between the two men just as day is breaking. 
The husband offers his rival the choice of two pistols; they are to 
meet at a certain spot, and the first who sees the other is to fire. 
The lover also protests the innocence of the lady, and also in vain, 
He goes out, therefore, agreeing to meet him at the appointed spot 
in ten minutes’ time, and to all appearances nothing can possibly 
occur to prevent, as in “ Gerfaut,” a tragic termination. 

But the window opens, and in trips the young fiancée from the 
ball. This entertainment must have been given at a very short dis- 
tance from the house, as young ladies are not in the habit of taking 
long walks at daybreak in low dresses and thin satin slippers. It 
is, therefore, somewhat remarkable, to say the least of it, that she 
should have remained in such complete ignorance of all that had 
been going on at the chateau. A man had been hunted through 
the park like a hare; he had been caught in her sister’s bed-room ; 
a police magistrate had been sent for, and had arrived amid the 
huzzas of the whole neighborhood ; there had been a regular proces 
verbal in the chateau; and all the villagers had left the house, per- 
plexed by the sudden manner in which the charge had been with- 
drawn, and yet not a word of this reaches the ball, which is, more- 
over, a ball of these same villagers; the young lady dances on in 
blissful ignorance of the domestic tragedy which is taking place at 
home, and finally walks into the house at daybreak through a win- 
dow with that delicious defiance of everthing that is usual which 
characterizes her throughout the piece. 

At first she is somewhat astonished at seeing her brother-in-law 
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leaving the room with a pistol in his hand, but her apprehensions 
are quieted when he informs her that he is going to shoot a hare. 
And now this good angel changes the whole state of things, 
smooths all the troubled waters, and fills him with anger against 
himself, with tenderness for his wife, and with esteem for the young 
gentleman whom he has so deeply wronged. How does she do this, 
in heaven’s name? She tells him first of all that her lover, Henri 
Morrison, has proposed to her, which makes him doubly furious, and 
asks him to plead her cause with her sister because she has a preju- 
dice against him. This simple request perplexes him and he asks 
her to explain her meaning. She informs him that his wife was 
once very fond of Henri, when they were in the Pyrenees, but that 
afterward she took a dislike to him, avoided him as much as pos- 
sible, and finally left the hotel at an hour’s notice, and changed her 
destination en route, so that he, who followed them everywhere, was 
unable to find them again. She then related the interviews which 
she had had with him in his wife’s bed-room, and his proposal of 
marriage, and his announcement that he would visit her in the 
future by the front door. This adds the climax to the husband’s 
delight and relief; he seems to regard it as a matter of congratula- 
tion that his wife’s lover should have made up his mind to honor 
his house with a visit in the regular manner, and that he had in- 
tended for the future to concentrate his attentions upon his sister-in- 
law. Some persons, perhaps, might consider that the affair in the 
Pyrenees was not altogether cleared up; and it certainly is not 
made known at what stage of the proceedings the wife was induced 
to take a step which might fairly be ascribed to repentance and re- 
morse ; and altogether one might doubt whether the virtuous Henri 
would be precisely the person that one would select as the husband for 
a near relation, Still, one is less surprised that this éclaircissement 
should satisfy a Parisian husband, who is not the most exigeant of 
mortals, than that such a poor piece should satisfy a Parisian public. 
And its success is due exclusively to the wonderful talents of the 
artists who, by their admirable acting, adorn all they touch, and 
animate the dry and atrophied bones of this wretched play with 
the brilliance and beauty of perfect life. Had we such acting on 
our stage it might be saved from its present degradation, in spite of 
our home-varnished French plots, or our British plays which have 
no plots at all. But we have them not. 

It may fairly be conceded that the French language affords 
special facilities for dialogue, wit, and repartee; that the French 
writers possess the organ of literary constructiveness or plot- 
building more highly developed than ourselves; and also that the 
French are naturally more histrionic than we even pretend to be; 
their amateur theatricals are far superior to our own, But it will 
not be difficult to show that there are certain positive abuses in the 
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present machinery of the British stage, which account in great 
measure for its sterility of talent. In the first place, we have no sys- 
tem of histrionic education; in the second place, the manager of a 
theatre is almost invariably a leading actor; his own abilities were 
probably smothered and concealed by professional ignorance or 
jealousy, during the greater portion of his life, and burst into 
publicity by some lucky accident. As soon, therefore, as he can 
afford it, he takes a theatre himself, and treats his subordinates as 
he was treated himself; instead of developing their talents, he la- 
bors rather to suppress them. Such is the jealousy of a player that 
he prefers success as an individual to success as a lessee. He would 
rather perish a bankrupt on his managerial throne than be enriched 
by a rival who fills his purse but robs him of his reputation. He 
refuses a good play, in which the parts are equally balanced, for 
one which is badly written, but which gives him a leading part. 
He is even capable of mutilating a manuscript, of destroying the 
harmony of a composition that he may plunder the other parts, and 
pile everything that is good into his own. He secretly prefers to 
be badly supported (like Ristori with her present company) so that 
all shall be blank and lifeless when he is off the stage; and when 
the public, weary of hearing monologues, withdraws its support, he 
retires with empty pockets into private life, and declares that the 
public have no taste, the legitimate drama no home. 

Who would wonder that a magazine or a journal should fail, if 
the editor purchased only dull articles that his own might appear 
more brilliant by force of contrast. It may appear incredible to 
snrewd commercial minds that any man should ruin himself to 
gratify his vanity; but the actor is a human being by himself. It 
is well known that Charles Kean, during his long period of man- 
agement at the Princess’, did not develop a single reputation ; 
while Miss Kate Terry, since escaping from that theatre, has shown 
that she possesses talents of a high order. It is notorious that 
Harrison and Miss Pyne shelved a voice as soon as it appeared in 
their company, and their company died in consequence. The Wig- 
ans, when they took the St. James’ Theatre, monopolized everything, 
lost their money, and have scarcely been heard of since. While, on 
the other hand, when, after Robson’s death, the Olympic company 
was left without a chief, Mr, Tom Taylor was able to sell the “ Ticket 
of Leave Man,” a piece in which every player has a part, and in 
which every one of the players made a reputation; for scarcely one 
of them had ever been heard of before. The success of the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre is due to the same cause. Mr, Robertson has 
written his comedies not for Miss Wilton but for the company, and 
though his plays have not the highest kind of merit, they have at 
least developed talent, and accordingly filled the house. 

I suppose that in course of time all the theatres will be worked 
18 
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by joint-stock companies. That appears to be the tendency of the 
age. When that happy day arrives managers will be men of busi- 
ness, and entertainments will be provided, not for the managers, but 
for the public. As for the unholy alliance which at present exists 
between the manager: and the dramatic critics, that can only be 
dissolved by an international copy-right law protecting the inven- 
tions of French dramatists. At present, with the exception of Mr. 
Lewes and one or two others, every theatrical critic is a playwright. 
Their translations from French pieces, entitled in the playbills new 
and original comedies, are purchased by the managers on the under- 
standing, as I before observed, that their theatres shall be puffed in 
the daily journals, and on the mutual admiration system so bril- 
liantly portrayed by Scribe in “La Courte Echelle,” they praise one 
another’s productions turn by turn. To give an example of this 
pleasant system: An English play was brought out by a novice who, 
although not a dramatic critic himself, was in the set. One of the 
critics was mortally offended by one of the characters in the piece 
(I believe it caricatured himself), and was observed grinding his 
teeth and making notes with great rapidity in the stalls. A gentle- 
man on the press stepped down to him and said, “If you cut up 
this play there are plenty of us here who will do the same to you 
when your piece comes out.” This had the desired result. On the 
other hand, when anybody outside the ring (Mr. Bourcicault for in- 
stance) produces a play, they join together in biting at his heels 
and in attempting to break down his success. Sometimes they do 
not content themselves with attacking by the pen. I was present 
at the first night of a play which was written by one of the un- 
protected, and which was not a translation from the French. The 
critics and rival playwrights objected to the sensational character 
of a certain scene. That of course they had a right to do, and to 
criticise it in their papers as severely as they chose. But they en- 
deayored to lead public opinion on the spot, interrupted the play, 
rose from their seats and shouted to the manager for an apology. 
The manager called upon the public to decide; and the pit and gal- 
lery, which in London theatres express the opinions of the house, 
decided in favor of the objectionable scene, which, as it afterward 
proved, made the piece a success, in spite of the rowdy behavior of 
the critics in the theatre and their abusive articles in the morning 
journals. It is, indeed, some consolation to know that these persons 
cannot permanently influence the fortune of a play. Possibly the 
public has by this time discovered that a theatrical criticism is a lie. 
But after the first performance of any play some hundreds of people 
go away from the theatres and speak of it in taverns and clubs and 
eoffee-houses and omnibuses, and in all places of resort; so that in 
a few days the genuine verdiet of the public floats upon the surface 
of society, and the fate of the play is known. 
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There is one other abuse which ought to be published, though 
happily it does not prevail in every theatre. This is the engagement 
of amateurs (usually of women who do not bear the best character) 
for leading characters by managers who receive a salary for the 
transaction instead of paying one. But to leave this unclean 
ground, there is one circumstance which proves more clearly than 
any other the present debasement of the British stage. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth the bear-ward lodged a complaint at the feet of 
Her Majesty to the effect that the play-houses prevented people 
from patronizing bear-baitings. Now-a-days managers complain that 
music halls prevent people from patronizing the stage. I must 
reserve for another occasion a description of these music halls, and 
of other places of popular amusement. I will simply observe that 
the result of the late Parliamentary Commission, which was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter, will not in all probability prove 
favorable to managerial monopoly. It may safely be asserted that 
free trade in theatres, and the severe competition which it will pro- 
voke, will benefit actors, the public generally, all classes, in fact, 
except the present theatrical lessees who do not supply the wants 
of the public. 

If the stage has degenerated it has not been from lack of support. 
Although the play-goers of the present bear such a small propor- 
tion to the readers of the present day, they prodigiously outnumber 

- the play-goers of the past. This is owing to the increase of popula- 
tion and of wealth, and to the railroads which bring the suburbs 
close to London, and which fill the town with thousands of country 
visitors. A second-rate play now runs for a much longer period 
than would have been possible for a master-piece twenty years ago ; 
and a first-rate play can realize a fortune. 

The success of Dundreary, of Miss Menken, and of certain spec- 
tacles or ballet plays does not prove that the taste of the public has 

_J degenerated ; it only proves that the public desires to be entertained ; 
that if it is refused entertainment of a high order, it will content 
itself with something of a lower order, but which is good of its 
kind. Let a Kemble or a Macready appear and they will excite en- 
thusiasm among the same people who lately flocked to stare at a 
beautiful woman, or to laugh at an amusing buffoon. 

W. Wrvwoop Reapx. 











HORSEFLESH AS FOOD. 





PINIONS differ. In the Western United States they say this 

as follows: “A difference of opinions makes horse-races,” 

The present discussion admits of a third form for this axiom: “A 
difference of opinion makes horse feasts.” 

There is apparently no reason in the nature of the case, why we 
should not eat the meat of horses as well as that of oxen. Whole 
nations have habitually eaten the former and disliked the latter, 
exactly to the opposite of our present habits, and whole nations do 
so still. Gibbon, in describing the ancient Scythians, says: “ Horse- 
flesh they devour with peculiar greediness.” The late T. W. At- 
kinson, the Siberian traveller, gives a like account of the habits of 
the Kirghis and their neighbors, who are of the same blood with 
those Scythians who ate horse eighteen centuries ago. ‘The 
Kirghis,” he says, “consider the flesh of the wild horse the greatest 
delicacy the steppe affords.” And in another place he observes: 
“The flesh of the horse served up boiled, broiled, and smoked, forms 
to Tartar, Kirghis, or Kalmuck gourmands, the most delicate dishes 
that could be placed before them. Mutton is also produced at 
every dinner, but beef is rarely eaten by the Kirghis; hunger only 
could induce them to partake of it.” 

Some of these horse-eating gentry cook their horsesteaks as the 
ancient Huns did their beefsteaks, by riding on them. They put the 
steak of the defunct horse under the saddle on his living brother, 
and ride about their business until their odd saddle-cloth is a little 
spoiled, and then eat it, relishing highly the game flavor. They 
ordinarily, moreover, drink mare’s milk; and by fermenting the 
same they brew an intoxicating drink. 

Some accounts state that horseflesh is regularly on sale in the 
markets of Denmark and Sweden, and a good while ago Du- 
chatelet asserted that a great deal of it was eaten in Paris. He also 
added that the families of the knackers, or horse butchers, who 
live on this meat, “have a remarkably robust and healthy appear- 
ance.” 

The Anglo-Saxon mind seems to have been naturally opposed to 
horse meat. When a sailor wants to designate a particularly tough 
piece of salt beef, he calls it “old horse.” Mr. Dana, in his “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” has put on record a kind of solemn impre- 
catory hymn, which he says was sometimes recited in great form 
over one of these unwelcome blocks of sinew. The oldest seaman 
of the mess, according to this account, raised the piece of “salt 
junk” on his knife, and holding it up, recited as follows: 
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“Old horse, old horse! what brought you here?” 
“From Saccarap to Portland pier, 

I’ve carted stone this many a year, 

Till, killed by blows and sore abuse, 

They salted me down for sailors’ use. 

The sailors they do me despise ; 

They turn me over and d—— my eyes— 

Cut off my meat, and pick my bones, 

And pitch the rest to Davy Jones.” 


Which they immediately proceed to do. 

Horse meat has often been sold by fraud instead of more reeeived 
viands, An English editor, some time ago (perhaps out of revenge 
for having been refused credit at his sausage maker’s), printed a 
statement that Bologna sausages had better be let alone, since a 
certain ham-and-beef shop, it had been discovered, had been buying 
great quantities of horse meat for a number of months, on pretence 
of making lampblack. A tourist in France (this was about twenty 
years ago) printed a gloomy caution to his readers to avoid the cheap 
restaurants. “ Horseflesh,” he says, “and cat’s flesh are reported to 
be employed as substitutes for beef, and rabbit’s or hare’s flesh, and 
not long ago the police took the liberty of prying into these doubt- 
ful points. The result of their inquisition has had the sad effect of 
shaking the faith of the Parisians in the identity of the dishes with 
those described in the cartes ; a faith which a seizure of 2,000 kil- 
ogrammes of horseflesh by the octroi officers at the Barriére du 
Combat last week will not, I fear, tend to reéstablish. This cargo 
of carrion was on its road to one of the great dining houses.” 

It is, perhaps, not safe to say whether those who pay for beefsteaks 
in any of our New York restaurants, eat horse. It is, however, 
safe to advise any one who finds a horse-shoe in his hash, to change 
his boarding place. 

The taste of good horse meat is said, by those who have eaten 
it, to resemble pretty good beef, with the addition of a sort of 
sweetish flavor. Accordingly, any one anxious to know for himself, 
can probably find out near enough how horse tastes, by having his 
next beefsteak cooked with some brown sugar on it. 

But the chief object of this paper is, to refer briefly to the recent 
effort by a society (called, I believe, Société Hippophage—the Horse- 
Eating Society) composed of a number of eminent and strong- 
stomached gentlemen of Paris, to introduce the regular use of horse- 
flesh among all classes of French and European society. 

Occasionally, in the army, when an accident rendered useless a 
young and fat horse, soldiers are known to have cooked and eaten 
the best parts; such as the tenderloin and rump. Lately some 
butchers in Prussia have sold horseflesh, but sell less and less every 
day. 

There is no country where so many hippophagous banquets have 
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been given as in France; but in spite of all these banquets, and the 
speeches made at them and about them, people do not buy horse- 
flesh. Whatever use of it may be made dishonestly, it cannot, so 
far, be forced into avowed use. 

We hear, now and then, of a restaurant in Paris that cooks noth- 
ing but horseflesh, or some such story; but there is more horseflesh 
on the brain of the author of the story than in the kitchen of that 
restaurant. The writer of these lines has been present at many of 
these banquets, but has never heard of a single pound being bought, 
either by private parties or by restaurateurs. 

There was, some years ago, a restaurant in the neighborhood of 
Alfort, which tried to sell horseflesh, given free of charge by the 
Alfort Veterinary School, but gave it up for want of customers. 

The object of all the eminent men who give hippophagous ban- 
quets in France, is to try to induce the working classes to buy 
horseflesh, not because it is better than beef, but because they think 
it could be furnished cheaper. It is very well known that the ma- 
jority of the working classes in France do not consume enough 
animal food for health, their wages being too low to enable them to 
buy beef. 

These good men, the philhorsophers (if we may be allowed a bad 
pun), have calculated, in order to show how economical horse meat 
would be, that every year, about 600,000 horses, from seven to ten 
years of age, are worn out in cities, and then sold very cheap all 
over the country, where they do very little work; and that, instead 
of this, they might economically be fattened and sold for food. 

Banquets, as our French hippophagists give them, are not a good 
test for comparing horseflesh with beef. All the dishes are pre- 
pared with the greatest care and by the best cooks that can be 
found; whereas, if horseflesh has disagreeable properties, the 
proper mode of finding it out would be to prepare it as plainly as 
beef is prepared, and then compare the two meats, with similar 
treatment. 

Not having eaten horseflesh ourselves, and not knowing any one 
who has done so for any length of time, we will not speak of its 
disagreeable properties as facts, but as so reported. 

It is said that those tribes and persons in South America, or else- 
where, that feed on horseflesh, emit a very repulsive odor, so that 
nobody can stay near them. We all know that the horse has a 
very distinct smell, but if he is kept very clean, it is not disagree- 
able and even not unhealthy ; for men are known to sleep in stables 
a life time. 

We all know, also, that a hostler smells of horse stronger than 
the horse itself; this may have started the report that persons 
feeding on horseflesh smell stronger than the horse itself, also. And 
it may be hinted that those savage gentlemen who do not eat horse 
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are not described by travellers as possessed of any remarkably at- 
tractive personal odors. 

To show that the banquets, as actually given, are not a good test 
for comparing horseflesh with beef, we will give an idea of what 
they are, by appending two bills of fare from these dinners, with a 
few hints as to their preparation; together with the wines, hors 
@ euvres, dessert, etc., served at the same time: 


POTAGE. 
Vermicelli with consommé of horse. 
HORS D’aeUVRES (no pun here). 
Sardines, anchovies, olives. 
Fresh butter and red radishes. 
Tunny from Holland. 
Saucisson de Lyons. 
RELEVES. 
Fresh salmon, sauce hollandaise. 
Rump piece (horse) garnished with Brussels cabbages. 
Horse a la mode. 
ENTREES. 
Hash of horse a la ménagére. 
Chicken, sauce supréme. 
Sorbets mousseux au Kirschwasser. 
rots. 
Tenderloin of horse served with a sherry wine sauce. 
Salad of Cos lettuce, ornamented. 
Pite of horse liver and truffles. 
ENTREMETS. 
Green peas a la Frangaise. 
Apricots a la Portuguise. 
Glace au café. 
DESSERT. 
Small cakes and fruit of the season. 
WINES. 
Madeira, Bordeaux, Sauterne, Beaune, Champagne. 
Black coffee and Cognac. 


The consommé of horse was made like a consommé of beef. The 
rump piece was wrapped up in a coarse towel and boiled gently till 
\cooked, then served with Brussels sprouts, after being boiled, 
\drained, and then fried with butter and gravy. 

The horse @ la mode was prepared like beef; that is, larded with 
salt pork, browned and then stewed. 

The hash was prepared like a hash of beef, and then served @ la 
ménagere. The fillet was larded, roasted and served with the 
gravy in which some sherry wine had been mixed. The pdte was 
made of horse liver, lard, truffles and spices. 

At the above were present Messrs. Quatrefages, Baube, Lecoq, 
Ducoux, Manaret, Dr. Blatrin, de Choiseul, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, 
de Launay, de Montalembert, Dr. Orfila, Baron Poisson, de Vitry, 
Valserre, Thomond, Sanson, Bell, Sauvestre, Barral, Latour, Decroix 
and a hundred others. 
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All these names are familiar to scientific men here as well as in 
Europe. 
At another banquet the bill of fare was: 
POTAGE. 
Julienne with consommé of horse. 
HORS D’QEUVRES. 
About the same as in the above. 
RELEVés. 

Turbot, sauce hollandaise. 
Croquettes of horse. 
ENTREES. 

Horse & la mode. 

Horse tongue a l’écarlate. 
Horse liver a I’Italienne. 
Horse brain fried in batter and lard. 
Cervelas of horseflesh and truffles. 
Sorbets au rum. 
r6ts. 

Fillet of horse, Madeira sauce. 
Partridges. 

ENTREMETS. 
Crofite with mushrooms. 
Green peas with ham. 
Paté cold. 
Geneva trout. 
Buisson of craw fish (écrevisses). d 
DESSERT. 


The dessert and wines were about the same as in the preceding 
one. 


Prerre Buor, 

















THE CLAVERINGS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XL. 


MR. SAUL’S ABODE. 


Sa HEN Harry Clavering left 
TV M London he was not well, 
though he did not care to 

tell himself that he was ill. 

But he had been so harassed 

by his position, was so 

\ ashamed of himself, and as 

| yet so unable to see any 
escape from his misery, that 

he was sore with fatigue 
and almost worn out with 
trouble. On his arrival at 

§ the parsonage, his mother 
= at once asked him if he was 
ill, and received his petu- 

= lant denial with an ill-sat- 
isfied countenance. That 
there was something wrong 
between him and Florence 

8 she suspected, but at the 
present moment she was 
not disposed to inquire into 
that matter. Harry’s love affairs had for her a great interest, but 
Fanny’s love affairs at the present moment were paramount in her 
bosom. Fanny, indeed, had become very troublesome since Mr. 
Saul’s visit to her father. On the evening of her conversation with 
her mother, and on the following morning, Fanny had carried her- 
self with bravery, and Mrs, Clavering had been disposed to think 
that her daughter’s heart was not wounded deeply. She had ad- 
mitted the impossibility of her marriage with Mr. Saul, and had 
never insisted on the strength of her attachment. But no sooner 
was she told that Mr. Saul had been banished from the house, than 
she took upon herself to mope in the most love-lorn fashion, and 
behaved herself as though she were the victim of an all-absorbing 
passion. Between her and her father no word on the subject had 
been spoken, and even to her mother she was silent, respectful and 
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subdued, as it becomes daughters to be who are hardly used when 
they are in love. Now, Mrs. Clavering felt that in this her daughter 
was not treating her well. 

“ But you don’t mean to say that she cares for him?” Harry said 
to his mother, when they were alone on the evening of his arrival. 

“ Yes, she cares for him, certainly. As far as I can tell, she cares 
for him very much.” 

“It is the oddest thing I ever knew in my life. I should have 
said he was the last man in the world for success of that kind.” 

“One never can tell, Harry. You see he is a very good young 
man.” 

“But girls don’t fall in love with men because they’re good, 
mother.” 

“T hope they do—for that and other things together.” 

“ But he has got none of the other things. What a pity it was 
that he was let to stay here after he first made a fool of himself.” 

“Tt’s too late to think of that now, Harry. Of course she can’t 
marry him. They would have nothing to live on. I should say 
that he has no prospect of a living.” 

“T can’t conceive how a man can do such a wicked thing,” said 
Harry, moralizing, and forgetting for a moment his own sins. 
“Coming into a house like this, and in such a position, and then 
undermining a girl’s affections, when he must know that it is quite 
out of the question that he should marry her! I call it downright 
wicked. It is treachery of the worst sort, and coming from a cler- 
gyman is, of course, the more to be condemned. I shan’t be slow 
to tell him my mind.” 

“You will gain nothing by quarrelling with him.” 

“ But how can I help it, if I am to see him at all?” 

“T mean that I would not be rough with him. The great thing 
is to make him feel that he should go away as soon as possible, and 
renounce all idea of seeing Fanny again, You see, your father will 
have no conversation with him at all, and it is so disagreeable about 
the services. They'll have to meet in the vestry-room on Sunday, 
and they won’t speak. Will not that be terrible? Anything will 
be better than that he should remain here.” 

“ And what will my father do for a curate?” 

“He can’t do anything till he knows when Mr. Saul will go. He 
talks of taking all the services himself.” 

“He couldn’t do it, mother. He must not think of it. However, 
I'll see Saul the first thing to-morrow.” 

The next day was Tuesday, and Harry proposed to leave the rec- 
tory at ten o’clock for Mr. Saul’s lodgings. Before he did so, he had 
a few words with his father who professed even deeper animosity 
against Mr. Saul than his son. “ After that,” he said, “Tl believe 
that a girl may fall in love with any man! People say all manner 
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of things about the folly of girls; but nothing but this—nothing 
short of this—would have convinced me that it was possible that 
Fanny should have been such a fool. An ape of a fellow—not 
made like a man—with a thin hatchet face, and unwholesome stubbly 
chin. Good heavens!” 

“ He has talked her into it.” 

“But he is such an ass. As far as I know him, he can’t say Bo! 
to a goose.” 

“There I think you are perhaps wrong.” 

“Upon my word I’ve never been able to get a word from him 
except about the parish. He is the most uncompanionable fellow. 
There’s Edward Fielding is as active a clergyman as Saul; but Ed- 
ward Fielding has something to say for himself.” 

“ Saul is a cleverer man than Edward is; but his cleverness is of 
a different sort.” 

“It is of a sort that is very invisible tome. But what does all 
that matter? He hasn’t got a shilling. When I was a curate, we 
didn’t think of doing such things as that.” Mr, Clavering had 
only been a curate for twelve months, and during that time had 
become engaged to his present wife with the consent of every one 
concerned. “ But clergymen were gentlemen then. I don’t know 
what the Church will come to; I don’t indeed.” 

After this Harry went away upon his mission, What a farce it 
was that he should be engaged to make straight the affairs of other 
people, when his own affairs were so very crooked! As he walked 
up to the old farm-house in which Mr. Saul was living, he thought 
of this, and acknowledged to himself that he could hardly make 
himself in earnest about his sister’s affairs, because of his own 
troubles. He tried to fill himself with a proper feeling of dignified 
wrath and high paternal indignation against the poor curate; but 
under it all, and at the back of it all, and in front of it all, there 
was ever present to him his own position. Did he wish to escape 
from Lady Ongar; and if so, how was he to do it? And if he did 
not escape from Lady Ongar, how was he ever to hold up his head 
again ? 

He had sent a note to Mr. Saul on the previous evening giving 
notice of his intended visit, and had received an answer, in which 
the curate had promised that he would be at home. He had never 
been in Mr. Saul’s room, and as he entered it, felt more strongly 
than ever how incongruous was the idea of Mr. Saul as a suitor to 
his sister. The Claverings had always had things comfortable 
around them. They were a people who had ever lived on Brussels 
carpets, and had seated themselves in capacious chairs. Ormolu, 
damask hangings, and Sévres china were not familiar to them ; but 
they had never lacked anything that is needed for the comfort of 
the first-class clerical world. Mr. Saul in his abode boasted but few 
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comforts. He inhabited a big bed-room, in which there was a vast 
fireplace and a very small grate—the grate being very much more 
modern than the fireplace. There was a small rag of a carpet near 
the hearth, and on this stood a large deal table—a table made of 
unalloyed deal, without any mendacious paint, putting forward a 
pretence in the direction of mahogany. One wooden Windsor arm- 
chair—very comfortable in its way—was appropriated to the use 
of Mr. Saul himself, and two other small wooden chairs flanked the 
other side of the fireplace. In one distant corner stood Mr. Saul’s 
small bed, and in another distant corner stood his small dressing- 
table. Against the wall stood a ricketty deal press in which he 
kept his clothes. Other furniture there was none. One of the large 
windows facing toward the farmyard had been permanently closed, 
and in the wide embrasure was placed a portion of Mr. Saul’s 
library—books which he had brought with him from college; and 
on the ground under this closed window were arranged the others, 
making a long row, which stretched from the bed to the dressing- 
table, very pervious, I fear, to the attacks of mice. The big table 
near the fireplace was covered with books and papers—and, alas, 
with dust ; for he had fallen into that terrible habit which prevails 
among bachelors, of allowing his work to remain ever open, never 
finished, always confused—with papers above books, and books 
above papers—looking as though no useful product could ever be 
made to come forth from such chaotic elements. But there Mr. 
Saul composed his sermons, and studied his Bible, and followed up, 
no doubt, some special darling pursuit, which his ambition dictated. 
But there he did not eat his meals; that had been made impossible 
by the pile of papers and dust; and his chop, therefore, or his 
broiled rasher, or bit of pig’s fry was deposited for him on the little 
dressing-table, and there consumed. 

Such was the solitary apartment of the gentleman who now 
aspired to the hand of Miss Clavering; and for this accommodation, 
including attendance, he paid the reasonable sum of £10 per annum. 
He then had £60 left, with which to feed himself, clothe himself 
like a gentleman—a duty somewhat neglected—and perform his 
charities ! 

Harry Clavering, as he looked around him, felt almost ashamed 
of his sister. The walls were whitewashed, and stained in many 
places ; and the floor in the middle of the room seemed to be very 
rotten. What young man who has himself dwelt ever in comfort 
would like such a house for his sister? Mr. Saul, however, came 
forward with no marks of visible shame on his face, and greeted his 
visitor frankly with an open hand. “ You came down from London 
yesterday, I suppose ?” said Mr. Saul. 

“ Just so,” said Harry. 

“Take a seat ;” and Mr. Saul suggested the arm-chair, but Harry 
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contented himself with one of the others. “I hope Mrs, Clavering 
is well?” “Quite well,” said Harry, cheerfully. “And your father 
—and sister?” “Quite well, thank you,” said Harry, very stiffly. 
“T would have come down to you at the rectory,” said Mr. Saul, 
instead of bringing you up here; only, as you have heard, no doubt, 
I and your father have unfortunately had a difference.” This Mr. 
Saul said without any apparent effort, and then left Harry to com- 
mence the further conversation. 

“Of course, you know what I’m come here about ?” said Harry. 

“ Not exactly; at any rate not so clearly but what I would wish 
you to tell me.” 

“ You have gone to my father as a suitor for my sister’s hand.” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Now you must know that that is altogether impossible—a thing 
not to be even talked of.” 

“So your father says. I need not tell you that I was very sorry 
to hear him speak in that way.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you can’t really be in earnest? You can’t 
suppose it possible that he would allow such an engagement ?” 

“ As to the latter question, I have no answer to give; but I cer- 
tainly was, and certainly am in earnest.” 

“Then I must say that I think you have a very erroneous idea of 
what the conduct of a gentleman should be.” 

“Stop a moment, Clavering,” said Mr, Saul, rising, and standing 
with his back to the big fireplace. “Don’t allow yourself to say in 
a hurry words which you will afterward regret. I do not think you 
can have intended to come here and tell me that I am not a gentle- 
man.” 

“T don’t want to have an argument with you; but you must 
give it up; that’s all.” 

“Give what up? If you mean give up your sister, I certainly 
shall never do that. She may give me up, and if you have anything 
to say on that head, you had better say it to her.” 

“What right can you have—without a shilling in the world ?”— 

“T should have no right to marry her in such a condition—with 
your father’s consent or without it. It is a thing which I have 
never proposed to myself for a moment—or to her.” 

“ And what have you proposed to yourself?” 

Mr. Saul paused a moment before he spoke, looking down at the 
dusty heaps upon his table, as though hoping that inspiration might 
come to him from them. “I will tell you what I have proposed,” 
said he at last, “as nearly as I can put it into words. I propose to 
myself to have the image in my heart of one human being whom I 
can love above all the world beside; I propose to hope that I, as 
others, may some day marry, and that she whom I so love may be- 
come my wife; I propose to bear with such courage as I can much 
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certain delay, and probable absolute failure in all this; and I pro- 
pose also to expect—no, hardly to expect—that that which I will do 
for her, she will do for me. Now you know all my mind, and you 
may be sure of this, that I will instigate your sister to no dis- 
obedience.” 

“Of course she will not see you again.” 

“T shall think that hard after what has passed between us; but I 
certainly shall not endeavor to see her clandestinely.” 

“ And under these circumstances, Mr. Saul, of course you must 
leave us.” 

“So your father says.” 

“ But leave us at once, I mean. It cannot be comfortable that 
you and my father should go on in the parish together in this way.” 

“ What does your father mean by ‘at once ?’” 

“‘The sooner the better; say in two months’ time at furthest.” 

“Very well. I will go intwo months’ time. I have no other 
home to go to, and no other means of livelihood; but as your father 
wishes it, I will go at the end of two months. As I comply with 
this, I hope my request to see your sister once before I go will not 
he refused.” 

“Tt could do no good, Mr. Saul.” 

“To me it would do great good, and, as I think, no harm to 
her.” 

“ My father, I am sure, will not allow it. Indeed, why should he? 
Nor, as I understand, would my sister wish it.” 

“ Has she said so?” 

“ Not to me; but she has acknowledged that any idea of a mar- 
riage between herself and you is quite impossible, and after that ’'m 
sure she’ll have too much sense to wish for an interview. If there 
is anything further that I can do for you, I shall be most happy.” 
Mr. Saul did not see that Harry Clavering could do anything for 
him, and then Harry took his leave. The rector, when he heard of 
the arrangement, expressed himself as in some sort satisfied. One 
month would have been better than two, but then it could hardly 
be expected that Mr. Saul could take himself away instantly, with- 
out looking for a hole in which to lay his head. “Of course it is 
understood that he is not to see her?” the rector said. In answer 
to this, Harry explained what had taken place, expressing his opinion 
that Mr. Saul would, at any rate, keep his word. “ Interview, in- 
deed!” said the rector. “It is the man’s audacity that most 
astonishes me. It passes me to think how such a fellow can dare to 
propose such a thing. What is it that he expects as the end of it ?” 
Then Harry endeavored to repeat what Mr. Saul had said as to his 
own expectations, but he was quite aware that he failed to make 
his father understand those expectations as he had understood them 
when the words came from Mr. Saul’s own mouth. Harry Claver- 
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ing had acknowledged to himself that it was impossible not to re- 
spect the poor curate. 

To Mrs. Clavering, of course, fell the task of explaining to Fanny 
what had been done, and what was going to be done. “He is to 
go away, my dear, at the end of two months.” 

“Very well, mamma.” 

“ And, of course, you and he are not to meet before that.” 

“ Of course not, if you and papa say so.” 

“T have told your papa that it will only be necessary to tell you 
this, and that then you can go to your school just as usual, if you 
please. Neither papa nor I would doubt your word for a mo- 
ment.” 

“But what can I do if he comes to me?” asked Fanny, almost 
whimpering. 

“He has said that he will not, and we do not doubt his word 
either.” 

“That I am sure you need not. Whatever anybody may say, 
Mr. Saul is as much a gentleman as though he had the best living 
in the diocese. No one ever knew him break his word—not a hair’s 
breadth—or do—anything else—that he ought—not to do.” And 
Fanny, as she pronounced this rather strong eulogium, began to 
sob. Mrs. Clavering felt that Fanny was headstrong, and almost 
ill-natured, in speaking in this tone of her lover, after the manner 
in which she had been treated; but there could be no use in dis- 
cussing Mr. Saul’s virtues, and therefore she let the matter drop. 
“If you will take my advice,” she said, “you will go about your 
occupations just as usual, You'll soon recover your spirits in that 
way.” 

“TI don’t want to recover my spirits,” said Fanny; “but if you 
wish it, I'll go on with the schools.” 

It was quite manifest now that Fanny intended to play the réle 
of a broken-hearted young lady, and to regard the absent Mr. Saul 
with passionate devotion. That this should be so Mrs. Clavering 
felt to be the more cruel, because no such tendencies had been 
shown before the paternal sentence against Mr. Saul had been 
passed, Fanny, in telling her own tale, had begun by declaring 
that any such an engagement was an impossibility. She had not 
asked permission to have Mr. Saul for a lover. She had given no 
hint that she even hoped for such permission. But now when that 
was done which she herself had almost dictated, she took upon her- 
self to live as though she were ill-used as badly as a heroine in a 
castle among the Apennines! And in this way she would really 
become deeply in love with Mr. Saul—thinking of all which Mrs, 
Clavering almost regretted that the edict of banishment had gone 
forth. It would, perhaps, have been better to have left Mr. Saul to 
go about the parish, and to have laughed Fanny out of her fancy. 
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But it was too late now for that, and Mrs. Clavering said nothing 
further on the subject to any one. 

On the day following his visit to the farm-house, Harry Clavering 
was unwell—too unwell to go back to London; and on the next 
day he was ill in bed. Then it was that he got his mother to write 
to Mrs. Burton; and then also he told his mother a part of his 
troubles. When the letter was written he was very anxious to see 
it, and was desirous that it should be specially worded, and so 
written as to make Mrs. Burton certain that he was in truth too ill 
to come to London, though not ill enough to create alarm. “ Why 
not simply let me say that you are kept here for a day or two?” 
asked Mrs. Clavering. 

“ Because I promised that I would be in Onslow Terrace to-mor- 
row, and she must not think that I would stay away if I could 
avoid it.” 

Then Mrs. Clavering closed the letter and directed it. When she 
had done that, and put on it the postage-stamp, she asked in a voice 
that was intended to be indifferent, whether Florence was in Lon- 
don; and, hearing that she was so, expressed her surprise that the 
letter should not be written to Florence. 

“My engagement was with Mrs. Burton,” said Harry. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong between you and Florence?” said 
his mother. To this question Harry made no immediate answer, 
and Mrs. Clavering was afraid to press it. But after a while he re- 
curred to the subject himself. “Mother,” he said, “things are 
wrong between Florence and me.” 

“Oh, Harry; what has she done?” 

“Tt is rather what have I done? As for her, she has simply 
trusted herself to a man who has been false to her.” 

“Dear Harry, do not say that. What is it that you mean? Itis 
not true about Lady Ongar?” 

“Then you have heard, mother. Of course I do not know what 
you have heard, but it can be hardly worse than the truth. But 
you must not blame her, Whatever fault there may be, is all 
mine.” Then he told her much of what had occurred in Bolton 
Street. We may suppose that he said nothing of that mad caress—~ 
nothing, perhaps, of the final promise which he made to Julia as he 
last passed out of her presence; but he did give her to understand 
that he had in some way returned to his old passion for the woman 
whom he had first loved. 

I should describe Mrs. Clavering in language too highly eulogistic 
were I to lead the reader to believe that she was altogether averse 
to such advantages as would accrue to her son from a marriage so 
brilliant as that which he might now make with the grandly dowered 
widow of the late earl. Mrs. Clavering by no means despised 
worldly goods; and she had, moreover, an idea that her highly 
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gifted son was better adapted to the spending than to the making 
of money. It had come to be believed at the rectory that though 
Harry had worked very hard at college—as is the case with many 
highly born young gentlemen—and though he would, undoubtedly, 
continue to work hard if he were thrown among congenial oc- 
cupations—such as politics and the like—nevertheless, he would 
never excel greatly in any drudgery that would be necessary for 
the making of money. There had been something to be proud of 
in this, but there had, of course, been more to regret. But now if 
Harry were to marry Lady Ongar, all trouble on that score would 
be over. But poor Florence! When Mrs. Clavering allowed her- 
self to think of the matter, she knew that Florence’s claims should 
be held as paramount. And when she thought further and thought 
seriously, she knew also that Harry’s honor and Harry’s happiness 
demanded that he should be true to the girl to whom his hand had 
been promised. And, then, was not Lady Ongar’s name tainted ? 
It might be that she had suffered cruel ill-usage in this. It might 
be that no such taint had been deserved. Mrs, Clavering could 
plead the injured woman’s cause when speaking of it without any 
close reference to her own belongings; but it would have been very 
grievous to her, even had there been no Florence Burton in the 
case, that her son should make his fortune by marrying a woman as 
to whose character the world was in doubt. 

She came to him late in the evening when his sister and father 
had just left him, and sitting with her hand upon his, spoke one 
word, which perhaps had more weight with Harry than any word 
that had yet been spoken. “Have you slept, dear?” she said. 

“A little before my father came in.” 

“ My darling,” she said,.“ you will be true to Florence; will you 
not?” ‘Then there was a pause. “My own Harry, tell me that 
you will be true when your truth is due.” 

“T will, mother,” he said. 

“My own boy; my darling boy; my own true gentleman!” 
Harry felt that he did not deserve the praise; but praise unde- 
served, though it may be satire in disguise, is often very useful. 





CHAPTER XLL 
GOING TO NORWAY. 


On the next day Harry was not better, but the doctor said that 
there was no cause for alarm. He was suffering from a low fever, 
and his sister had better be kept out of his room. He would not 
sleep, and was restless, and it might be some time before he could 
return to London. 

Early in the day the rector came into his son’s bedroom, and told 
19 
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him and his mother, who was there, the news which he had just 
heard from the great house. “Hugh has come home,” he said, “and 
is going out yachting for the rest of the Summer, They are going 
to Norway in Jack Stuart’s yacht. Archie is going with them.” 
Now Archie was known to be a great man in a yacht, cognizant of 
ropes, well up in booms and spars, very intimate with bolts, and 
one to whose hands a tiller came as naturally as did the saddle of a 
steeple-chase horse to the legs of his friend Doodles. “They are 
going to fish,” said the rector, 

But Jack Stuart’s yacht is only a river boat—or just big enough 
for Cowes harbor, but nothing more,” said Harry, roused in his bed 
to some excitement by the news. 

“T know nothing about Jack Stuart or his boat either,” said the 
rector; “but that’s what they told me. He’s down here, at any 
rate, for I saw the servant that came with him.” 

“What a shame it is,” said Mrs, Clavering—“a scandalous 
shame.” 

“ You mean his going away ?” said the reetor. 

“Of course I do; his leaving her here by herself, all alone. He 
can have no heart; after losing her child and suffering as she has 
done. It makes me ashamed of my own name.” 

“You can’t alter him, my dear. He has his good qualities and 
his bad—and the bad ones are by far the more conspicuous.” 

“T don’t know any good qualities he has.” 

“ He does not get into debt. He will not destroy the property. 
He will leave the family after him as well off as it was before him— 
and though he is a hard man, he does nothing actively cruel. Think 
of Lord Ongar, and then you’ll remember that there are worse men 
than Hugh, Not that I like him, I am never comfortable for a 
moment in his presence. I always feel that he wants to quarrel 
with me, and that I almost want to quarrel with him.” 

“T detest him,” said Harry, from beneath the bedclothes. 

“ You won’t be troubled with him any more this Summer, for he 
means to be off in less than a week.” 

“ And what is she to do?” asked Mrs. Clavering. 

“ Live here as she has done ever since Julia married. I don’t see 
that it will make much difference to her. He’s never with her 
when he’s in England, and I should think she must be more com- 
fortable without him than with him.” 

“It’s a great catch for Archie,” said Harry. 

“ Archie Clavering is a fool,” said Mrs, Clavering. 

“They say he understands a yacht,” said the rector, who then 
left the room. 

The rector’s news was all true. Sir Hugh Clavering had come 
down to the Park, and had announced his intention of going to 
Norway in Jack Stuart’s yacht. Archie also had been invited to 
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join the party. Sir Hugh intended to leave the Thames in about a 
week, and had not thought it necessary to give his wife any intima- 
tion of the fact, till he told her himself of his intention. He took, 
I think, a delight in being thus overharsh in his harshness to her. 
He proved to himself thus not only that he was master, but that he 
would be master without any let or drawback, without compunctions, 
and even without excuses for his ill-conduct. There should be no 
plea put in by him in his absences, that he had only gone to catch a 
few fish, when his intentions had been other than piscatorial. He 
intended to do as he liked now and always—and he intended that 
his wife should know that such was his intention. She was now 
childless, and, therefore, he had no other terms to keep with her 
than those which appertained to her necessities for bed and board. 
There was the house, and she might live in it; and there were the 
butchers and the bakers, and other tradesmen to supply her wants. 
Nay; there were the old carriage and the old horses at her disposal, 
if they could be of any service to her. Such were Sir Hugh Clav- 
ering’s ideas as to the bonds inflicted upon him by his marriage 
vows. 

“I’m going to Norway next week.” It was thus Sir Hugh com- 
municated his intention to his wife within five minutes of their first 
greeting. 

“To Norway, Hugh?” 

“Yes; why not to Norway? I and one or two others have got 
some fishing there. Archie is going, too. It will keep him from 
spending his money; or rather from spending money which isn’t 
his.” 

“ And for how long will you be gone ?” 

It was part of Sir Hugh Clavering’s theory as to these matters 
that there should be no lying in the conduct of them. He would 
not condescend to screen any part of his doings by a falsehood—so 
he answered this question with exact truth. 

“JT don’t suppose we shall be back before October.” 

“ Not before October?” 

“No. We are talking of putting in on the coast of Normandy 
somewhere; and probably may run down to Brittany. I shall be 
hack, at any rate, for the hunting. As for the partridges, the game 
has gone so much to the devil here that they are not worth coming 
for.” 

“You'll be away four months?” 

“TI suppose I shall if I don’t come back till October.” Then he 
left her, calculating that she would have considered the matter be- 
fore he returned, and have decided that no good could come to her 
from complaint. She knew his purpose now, and would no doubt 
reconcile herself to it quickly—perhaps with a few tears, which 
would not hurt him if he did not see them, 
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But this blow was almost more than Lady Clavering could bear 
—was more than she could bear in silence. Why she should have 
grudged her husband his trip abroad, seeing that his presence in 
England could hardly have been a solace to her, it is hard to under- 
stand. Had he remained in England, he would rarely have been at 
Clavering Park; and when he was at the Park he would rarely 
have given her ‘the benefit of his society. When they were 
together, he was usually scolding her, or else sitting in gloomy 
silence, as though that. phase of his life was almost insupportable to 
him. He was so unusually disagreeable in his intercourse with 
her, that his absence, one would think, must be preferable to his 
presence. But women can bear anything better than desertion. 
Cruelty is bad, but neglect is worse than cruelty, and desertion 
worse even than neglect. To be treated as though she were not in 
existence, or as though her existence were a nuisance simply to be 
endured, and, as far as possible, to be forgotten, was more than even 
Lady Clavering could bear without complaint. When her husband 
left her, she sat meditating how she might turn against her op- 
pressor. She was a woman not apt for fighting—unlike her sister, 
who knew well how to use the cudgels in her own behalf; she 
was timid, not gifted with a full flow of words, prone to sink and be- 
come dependent ; but she—even she—with all these deficiencies— 
felt that she must make some stand against the outrage to which 
she was now to be subjected. 

“Hugh,” she said, when she next saw him, “ you can’t really mean 
that you are going to leave me from this time till the Winter?” 

“T said nothing about the Winter.” 

“ Well—till October? ” 

“T said that I was going, and I usually mean what I say.” 

“T cannot believe it, Hugh; I cannot bring myself to think that 
you will be so cruel.” 

“Look here, Hermy, if you take to calling names, I won’t stand 
it.” 

“ And I won’t stand it, either. What amI todo? AmI to be 
here in this dreadful barrack of a house all alone? How would 
you like it? Would you bear it for one month, let alone four or 
five? I won’t remain here; I tell you that fairly.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“T don’t wan’t to go anywhere, but [ll go away somewhere and 
die; I will indeed. Ill destroy myself, or something.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“Yes; of course it’s a joke to you. What have I done to de- 
serve this? Have I ever done anything that you told me not? It’s 
all because of Hughy—my darling—so it is; and it’s cruel of you, 
and not like a husband; and it’s not manly. It’s very cruel. I 
didn’t think anybody would have been so cruel as you are to me.” 
Then she broke down and burst into tears, 
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“ Have you done, Hermy ?” said her husband. 

“No; Ive not done.” . 

“Then go on again,” said he. 

But in truth she had done, and could only repeat her last accu- 
sation. “ You're very, very cruel.” 

“You said that before.” 

“And Pll say it again. I'll tell everybody; soI will. I'll tell 
your uncle at the rectory, and he shall speak to you.” 

“ Look here, Hermy, I can bear a deal of nonsense from you be- 
cause some women are given to talk nonsense; but if I find you tell- 
ing tales about me out of this house, and especially to my uncle, 
or indeed, to anybody I’ll let you know what it is to be cruel.” 

“You can’t be worse than you are.” 

“Don’t try me; that’s all. And as I suppose you have now said 
all that you’ve got to say, if you please we will regard that subject 
as finished.” The poor woman had said all that she could say, and 
had no further means of carrying on the war. In her thoughts she 
could do so; in her thoughts she could wander forth out of the 
gloomy house in the night, and perish in the damp and cold, leaving 
a paper behind her to tell the world that her husband’s cruelty had 
brought her to that pass. Or she would go to Julia and leave him 
forever. Julia, she thought, would still receive her. But as to one 
thing she had certainly made up her mind; she would go with her 
complaint to Mrs. Clavering at the rectory, let her lord and master 
show his anger in whatever form he might please. 

The next day Sir Hugh himself made her a proposition which 
somewhat softened the aspect of affairs. This he did in his usual 
voice, with something of a smile on his face, and speaking as though 
he were altogether oblivious of the scenes of yesterday. “I was 
thinking, Hermy,” he said, “that you might have Julia down here 
while | am away.” 

“Have Julia here ?” 

“Yes; why not? She'll come, I’m sure, when she knows that 
my back is turned.” 

“T’ve never thought about asking her—at least not lately.” 

“No; of course. But you might as well do so now. It seems 
that she never goes to Ongar Park, and, as far as I can learn, never 
will. I’m going to see her myself.” 

“ You going to see her?” 

“Yes; Lord Ongar’s people want to know whether she can be 
induced to give up the place; that is, to sell her interest in it. I 
have promised to see her. Do you write her a letter first, and tell 
her that I want to see her; and ask her also to come here as soon 
as she can leave London.” 

“ But wouldn’t the lawyers do it better than you?” 

“ Well; one would think so; but I am commissioned to make 
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her a kind of apology from the whole Courton family. They fancy 
they’ve been hard upon her; and, by George, I believe they have. 
I may be able to say a word for myself too. If she isn’t a fool she'll 
put her anger in her pocket, and come down to you.” 

Lady Clavering liked the idea of having her sister with her, but 
she was not quite meek enough to receive the permission now given 
her as full compensation for the injury done. She said that she 
would do as he had bidden her, and then went back to her own 
grievances. “I don’t suppose Julia, even if she would come for a 
little time, would find it very pleasant to live in such a place as this, 
all alone.” 

“She wouldn’t be all alone when you are with her,” said Hugh, 
graffly, and then again went out, leaving his wife to become used 
to her misfortune by degrees. 








ON THE STAIRS. 


WIFT though the footstep of midnight advances, 
Let us linger a while on the stairs— 
Nothing to witness our words and our glances 
But the astral that over us flares. 
Ah, how in contrast with gloomy November 
The gleam of their brilliance appears ! 
You may forget them, but I shall remember— 
Remember these glances for years. 


Press but the fingers for needless assurance, 
Touch the lips for a token of truth— 

Ah, how it girds for heroic endurance 
The pitiful weakness of youth ! 

So rises purpose that never shall slumber, 
So rings its brave song in my ears ; 

You may forget them, but I must remember— 
Remember these moments for years. 


Even as now I pass out of the portal, 
To the slumberous silence of night, 
So if Remembrance, immured but immortal, 
From the dwelling of earth take her flight, 
Then, when the ashes of life’s falling ember 
Grow ghastly with flickering fears, 
You may forget them when I shall remember 
These moments surviving the years. 
Epwin Rossrrer JOHNSON. 





OUR TAXES. 


ROBABLY no nation ever framed its commercial and monetary 
regulations so wholly in disregard, contempt, and violation of 
the laws of political economy, as the United States has done hitherto, 
That this was partly owing to the prodigality of its natural re- 
sources, its form of government, and to the circumstance that it 
was free from the incubus of a national debt, is no doubt true. But 
we believe it was much more due to the fact that in consequence of 
the long-protracted slavery contest the legislative halls of the 
nation became an arena for fierce political conflicts rather than a 
grand parliament of the people, whence should issue wise laws 
looking to the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the state. Among 
the first objects of Cashoun, and his co-conspirators, were the sed- 
ulous cultivation and dissemination of anti-national sentiments, and 
the fomenting of sectional animosities, for the purpose of under- 
mining our political edifice, under the specious pretence of “State 
Rights.” Of the results of these acts, none were more prolific 
of mischief and disaster to the country than the abdication by the 
Federal Government of its high and exclusive function of furnishing 
a national currency of uniform value and equal credit, and the 
abandonment of all national restraint upon excessive issues of 
paper. The hostility to the Federal Government, by denying its 
rightful control of the currency, took the form of war upon the 
United States Bank. The notes of this bank were of equal value 
and credit all over the country, and were at all times convertible 
into specie at the will and pleasure of the holder, but there was 
something about them—there was an odor of nationality about 
them—inconsistent with the ends and aims of Calhoun and his 
revolutionary adherents. 

The first act of hostility to the United States Bank was the un- 
constitutional removal of the specie deposits by President Jackson, 
the inevitable and logical consequence of which was the disastrous 
financial crisis of 1837, And notwithstanding the great produc- 
tion of the precious metals since 1847, a feeble and rotten currency 
was imposed upon the people, which not only produced periodical 
monetary crises during peace, but utterly and hopelessly broke 
down under the first strain brought upon it by war. 

In consequence of the combined causes of unsound currency and 
hostile tariff legislation, therefore, the nation became an exporter of 
raw materials and precious metals (thus prematurely exhausting our 
soil and our mines), and an importer of products of foreign labor. 

The final result of all has been, as the Honorable Secretary of the 
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Treasury stated in his report, that we have exported all the precious 
metals we have mined in the country since 1848, leaving nothing for 
ourselves wherewith to establish a sound currency, and piling up a 
foreign indebtedness for which there are outstanding mortgages to 
the extent of six hundred millions of dollars; so that when we 
speak of our inexhaustible resources, and our vast mineral wealth, 
it has come to be merely a figure of speech with which we are de- 
luding ourselves, and, if we may use the inelegant expression, 
humbugging the world. We have no resources, They are all 
mortgaged to an extent which, under our present necessary taxa- 
tion, will require several years to release, and if the mortgagees 
were strong enough they would foreclose and enter into possession. 
Not being sufficiently strong, they are content to keep us their com- 
mercial slaves so long as we owe them a dollar. 

For this melancholy and dangerous condition of national affairs 
there are two, and only two, remedies. The first, most important 
and indispensable, and without which the second will be of no avail, 
is the contraction of the currency. The value of the currency must 
be contracted. It cannot be contracted by retiring or cancelling 
legal tenders, for various reasons, the most conclusive of which is 
that the revenue has become so diminished that it is barely sufficient 
to pay the interest on the public debt and the current expenses of 
the Government, and the revenue, so far from increasing, will con- 
tinue to fall off until the Secretary of the Treasury will be obliged 
to issue more legal tenders to meet the demands of national 
creditors. Secondly, the currency cannot be withdrawn, because 
the withdrawal will be fatal to the funding of the maturing in- 
debtedness, more than eight hundred millions of which is to be pro- 
vided for during the next eighteen months. The funding has been 
going on at the rate of only twenty-four millions per month, and 
unless there is some change in the condition of things, even this 
dangerously slow rate will be retarded. The value of the currency, 
then, must be contracted without delay by a rise in the premium on 
gold, and if this cannot be effected in any other way, it should be 
effected by purchases of gold by the Government. We will remark 
here that the gold bill now pending in the House of Representatives, 
and introduced by Mr. Boutwell, is in its conception little less than 
madness. We do not question either the motives or the general 
intelligence of its author, but we take leave to say that he is igno- 
rant of the pathology of the disease from which the nation is suffer- 
ing, and the remedy he prescribes is but the nostrum of an empiric 
which cannot cure and will surely kill, If the bill had an honest 
title, it would read, A bill for the purpose of hastening the bank- 
ruptcy of the Government and bringing about a disastrous financial 
crisis, world-wide in its effects, involving our foreign creditors as 
well as ourselves; to increase the burden of taxation laid on a 
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people already taxed beyond endurance ; tv promote idleness, pov- 
erty and crime; to divorce capital from labor, and cause one to be 
hoarded and the other starved; to destroy the generous confidence 
reposed in Congress by the people for the judicious and careful 
management of the fiscal affairs of the nation, and for other purposes, 
the end of which no man can foresee. Sell gold! For what pur- 
pose? The people do not need low gold; they need, and must have, 
constant, active and remunerative employment ; they cannot have 
both with our present currency. If industry is prosperous, all will 
go well, no matter how high gold may be; if industry is prostra- 
ted, wide-spread ruin will follow, no matter how low gold may be. 

The second remedy, though subsidiary to the first, is essential 
and important, viz.: the reduction of the terribly oppressive inter- 
nal taxation, and the enactment of a tariff framed entirely upon 
principles of political economy, thus increasing the productive in- 
dustry of the people. Labor is the only source of wealth, and it is 
being crushed out of existence. It is not enough that we remove 
the burden under which it broke down. We must lift it up and 
place it on its feet. 

In this connection we notice with pleasure the report of the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. It seems to us an exceed- 
ingly able document, evidencing labcrious and searching investiga- 
tion, and giving a clear and graphic description of the fatal process 
by which our industry, one branch after another, is being gradually 
prostrated under burdens that have become no longer endurable. 
The sympathies of Mr, Wells are evidently with the producing 
classes of the country. He is a friend to labor, and by consequence 
a friend to capital also, for capital is itself the product of labor, and 
is most productive when it and labor join forces. When capital 
and labor are joined together they are sworn friends; when divorced 
from each other they are sworn enemies. Capital does not suffer ; 
it can live by usury and prey on needy borrowers. Labor cannot 
but suffer, for “preying on nobody, it becomes the prey of all.” 
We therefore thank the Commissioner for recognizing and building 
on the fundamental principle that labor is the only source of wealth, 
that it is not only the sole source of wealth, but that it is and has 
been the inevitable destiny of man since the primal curse, and that 
we cannot escape it. It is from the products of labor that we 
derive the fund and the only fund ont of which the national debt 
and taxation can be paid. 

The report of the Commissioner takes, at the outset, a brief but 
interesting notice of some of the sources of internal revenue, among 
which that of distilled spirits is the most important, and it is hoped 
that Congress will reduce the excise to one dollar per gallon, for, 
as the Commissioner justly observes, the tax of two dollars per gal- 
lon “contains within itself the elements of its own annulment.” 
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There are also some judicious and opportune remarks concerning 
the tenure of office, for it is high time that official proscriptions for 
opinion’s sake should cease. 

The Commissioner attributes the present condition of our indus- 
trial interests to three different causes. First, the scarcity of 
skilled labor. Second, the irredeemable paper currency. Third, 
excessive taxation. For the first cause he evidently thinks there is 
no other than the natural remedy arising from an improved condi- 
tion in other respects; that legislation is ineffective and, therefore, 
unnecessary, and that the law of supply and demand will soon 
equalize the disproportion, We think the Commissioner is decidedly 
right on this point. 

The remedy for the second cause, he says, is to be found in a re- 
turn to specie payments and a contraction of the currency, and 
thinks every hour’s unnecessary delay is highly prejudicial to the 
interests of the country. 

We do not quite agree with the Commissioner on this point. 
There are insuperable obstacles to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments for several years to come, for reasons elsewhere stated. Re- 
lief must come in some other way, therefore, than the resumption of 
specie payments; that is out of the question. Yet, we heartily 
agree with the Commissioner that the currency must be contracted, 
and, since it cannot be contracted in volume, it must be contracted 
in value by further depreciation, and this is the only possible solu- 
tion of the problem. With the unsound condition of the currency 
when the war broke out, the proportion of circulation and deposits 
to specie was as five to one. Now, the proportion of circulation 
and deposits to specie in the banks and treasury, must be at least 
fifteen to one. The eternal, immutable law of supply and demand 
underlies the whole question of our currency. A commercial com- 
munity will take so much circulating medium as Will be sufficient 
to effect its domestic commercial exchanges, and since a circulating 
medium is useful for no other purpose, it will take no more. The 
community regulate this supply by their demands, and it is not in 
the power of Government or banks to permanently increase it. Let 
us then suppose our circulating medium to be entirely of specie, 
and suppose further that three hundred millions of dollars are needed 
by the community for the purpose indicated. Now, if it were at- 
tempted to put four hundred millions of specie dollars in circulation, 
one hundred millions would go out of the country or into hoards or 
be melted up into jewelry and plate, and otherwise consumed in the 
arts. but if the circulating medium be of irredeemable paper, and 
there still being but three hundred millions needed, it is attempted 
to put four hundred millions in circulation, it must, since it cannot 
go abroad nor be melted up into jewelry and otherwise consumed 
in the arts nor go into hoards, inevitably depreciate to about seventy- 
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five cents on the dollar. And if it be attempted, by the use of such 
expedients as the export of bonds or the saie of gold, to impart a 
value to an irredeemable paper currency beyond that belonging to 
it by virtue of the law of supply and demand, it is scarcely metaphor 
to say that the using of such expedients is sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. We therefore dissent from the Commissicner in his 
remedy for the second cause so far as he prescribes the resumption 
of specie payments. Congress seems to be at its wits’ end on this 
subject of the currency, but if it does not take hold of the matter 
properly and speedily, it will regulate itself in a way that will sweep 
everything before it. 

The remedy for the third cause is in the reduction of taxation, 
which is, of course, self-evident. It is only in the means employed 
about which there can be any controversy. The great object is, of 
course, to increase production, and we can only cursorily notice the 
means suggested by the Commissioner. Among the most import- 
ant recommendations is the reduction of the tax on sales of the pro- 
ducts of manufacturing industry from five to three per cent. It is 
not without great deference to the Commissioner that we express 
the opinion that this tax, unparalleled, we believe, among civilized 
nations at the present day, should be entirely abolished. The con- 
dition of the country is such, financially and industrially, that it is 
no time to indulge in half-way measures. The second, fourth and 
fifth recommendations are excellent, and so is the third, except that 
it does not go far enough. The tax on gross sales of sugar refiners 
should, we think, be entirely abolished. 

In the department of external taxation or customs duties, the 
Commissioner argues at great length and with great ability in favor 
of an abatement in the duties on raw materials that enter into re- 
productive consumption, and we emphatically endorse his views. 

We can only discuss the matter on general principles, and will re- 
mark, that the consumption of whatever is productively consumed, 
such as the alimentary substances that sustain the physical power 
of man, and, @ fortiori, the consumption of whatever is .reproduc- 
tively consumed, such as wool or the constituents of paper, whether 
of foreign or domestic production, necessarily increases national 
wealth. In this view, then, how absurd the increase of duty on 
foreign wool provided by the House bill of last session. We assent 
to the principle of protection, nay, we stoutly contend for it. But 
we deny that any increase of the duty on foreign wool will protect 
the domestic grower, for it may be regarded as an axiom in political 
economy, that no amount of duty on any foreign product can per- 
manently enhance, above the cost of production, the price of the 
domestic product so long as it can be produced to an unlimited 
extent; and this principle applies to manufactured products as well 
as to raw materials, The law of supply and demand regulates 
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price. Of what avail to the domestic wool grower, then, would be 
a duty of one dollar per peund on foreign wool so long as the 
woolen mills were shut up? If the domestic wool grower can create 
an unlimited demand for his product, he can obtain an unlimited 
price. But let us suppose that all foreign wool were barred out by 
prohibitory duties, and that our manufactures were in a flourishing 
condition, and the price of wool, by reason thereof, were forced up 
largely above its cost of production. Is it not obvious that every 
farmer would become a wool grower, thus increasing the supply so 
that the price would soon fall below the cost of production? We 
do not deny that the wool grower is distressed, but it is because of 
the universal prostration of the woolen manufacturing interest and 
the wretched condition of the currency. We have no space to de- 
vote to the further discussion of this point, and wiil content our- 
selves with saying that inasmuch as productive or reproductive con- 
sumption creates national wealth, it should be encouraged by the 
Government, and the duties on all products that are so consumed 
should be adjusted in proportion to the productiveness of their con- 
sumption. That they should be levied on for purposes of revenue 
only, and especially the products that are reproductively consumed 
should be touched as lightly as possible. 

The Commissioner justly protests against the reduction of duties 
of tea and coffee made by the House bill, and sustains his position 
by sound and irrefragable argument. The people did not ask for 
the reduction, and do not desire it at the expense of more onerous 
taxation in other forms. The duty on sugar should be increased so 
as to provide more gold revenue and relieve the important branch 
of industry engaged in sugar refining. We do not assent to the 
reduction proposed in the duties on brandies and spirituous liquors, 
inasmuch as they are to a very great extent luxuriously and un- 
productively consumed. The duties, we think, should be put at 
the maximum revenue point, and, if anything, should favor pro- 
hibition. It should not be forgotten that for every dollar of duty 
on brandy paid into the Custom House, another dollar goes out of 
the country, and this procedure should not be allowed to go on to 
any extent, except for merchandise that is productively or repro- 
ductively consumed, With regard to increased revenue derived 
from the duties on spirits, the reasoning is, we think, inconclusive. 
The increased importations were mainly owing to the condition of 
the currency, without doubt; and partly owing, perhaps, to appre- 
hensions of increased duties. The abandonment of the ad valorem 
principle in the duties on wines is excellent, for the specific duty is 
always preferable when applicable. We are nevertheless of opinion 
that the duties should be put at the maximum revenue point, and 
without regard to the circumstance of their being higher or lower 
than those now existing. 
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With regard to manufactured textiles, we think the Commissioner 
is entirely too conservative in his views, and we base our opinions 
upon general principles that no amount of superficial reasoning can 
upset. We again revert to the foundation principle, that labor is 
the only source of wealth. Now, inasmuch as a finished silk, cotton 
or woolen fabric is not susceptible of additional labor, it is un- 
productively consumed, and though unproductive consumption of 
domestic products is negative in its effect on national wealth, yet un- 
productive consumption of foreign products is wasteful consumption, 
and a direct, absolute diminution of national wealth to the extent 
of their cost. So that as far as the wealth of the nation is con- 
cerned, the money, or its equivalent, sent out of the country in pay- 
ment for finished silk, cotton or woolen fabrics, might as well have 
been thrown into the sea. There is, of course, a certain amount of 
labor bestowed in making up such materials, but labor thus employed 
is only that which is diverted from domestic materials. The very 
serious condition of the country, therefore, imperiously requires that 
prohibitory duties should be levied on all textile fabrics, not so much 
for the sake of protecting manufactures, but for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the national credit, which is in great danger, and in view of 
the alarming amount of our foreign indebtedness outstanding. 

Every sound principle of political economy requires the free ad- 
mission of coal and unmanufactured lumber. Moderate duties on 
crude metals and raw products of all kinds are justified and de- 
manded by sound considerations, the reformation of the currency 
being the all-important corrective of any evils that cannot be 
reached by judicious tariff legislgtion. 

The Commissioner judiciously refrains from recommending a re- 
duction of duties on cigars, notwithstanding that they are prohibit- 
ory. They ought to be prohibitory, for cigars are wastefully con- 
sumed, though not more so than are finished textiles. The principle 
which justifies prohibitory duties on cigars will apply with equal 
force to a French silk; both being articles of luxurious and un- 
productive or wasteful consumption. 

We have said that we thought the Commissioner altogether too 
conservative in his views regarding the duties on manufactured and 
finished textiles. And it is here where he takes leave of his own 
sympathies, as he does also of sourd principle. He proposes, we 
understand, to maintain duties on such imports at a revenue standard, 
to admit that which is unproductively consumed for the sake of the 
duty, to “take in at the spigot and let out at the bung.” We are 
constrained to say that his policy, if we understand it correctly, 
merits the unqualified condemnation of Congress and the country. 

Labor is the only source of wealth. “Sir,” said Mr. Webster, 
“the great interest of this country, the producing cause of all its 
prosperity, is labor! labor! labor! We are a laboring community, 
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A vast majority of us all live by industry and actual employment 
in some of their forms. The Constitution was made to protect this 
industry, to give it both encouragement and security, but above 
all, security.” And the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury takes 
up the cry in a recent letter to Mr. Spalding, and says, “ What we 
need is an increase of labor.” And the echo comes back from the 
manufacturing districts where the stillness of death prevails, “ What 
we need is an increase of labor.” 

We have said that we contend for the principle of protection. 
Protection runs through the whole course of legislation, it is the 
foundation principle of common and statute law, it is the very end 
of government itself. The war for the preservation of the Union 
was waged upon this principle, to the great indignation of the 
Rebels, who only desired to be let alone. The July riots were 
suppressed upon this principie, to the intense disgust of the rioters, 
who were stout advocates of the laissez-faire doctrine. The prin- 
ciple of protection is instinct in human nature as well as in the 
brute creation, implanted there by God himself. And a parental 
government that withholds its protecting arm from any and every 
laudable enterprise of its children, will surely and deservedly perish. 
But at this point pro-English sophistry steps in and says, “ Some 
nations can produce certain commodities cheaper than others, and it 
is the true principle of political economy for nations to exchange 
with each other such products of labor as they can respectively pro- 
duce at the cheapest price. Everything will regulate itself without 
governmental interference. Laissez-faire.” Let us examine this 
principle, conceding for the moment, and for the sake of argument, 
which is not true, that political economy teaches no higher nor 
nobler purpose than the continual swapping of commodities with 
other nations, the driving of sharp bargains, and so far as possible 
getting something for nothing, and reducing ourselves to what the 
French somewhat contemptuously and not altogether unjustly 
styled the English, “a nation of shopkeepers.” Conceding all this, 
we say, the question arises, what are the products of labor, the ex- 
changing of which with other nations constitutes the swmmum 
bonum of our existence? We have said elsewhere, that the nation 
became an exporter of raw materials and precious metals. Are any 
or all of these commodities products of labor? Take cotton, for 
mstance. Is cotton a product of labor? Cotton is a product of the 
soil, the creation of Omnipotence. Labor cannot produce it. “ Paul 
may plant, Apollos may water, but God giveth the increase.” 
There is a certain amount of manual labor bestowed upon it in 
digging the soil, picking and preparing it for the market, but 
this is manual labor, the labor of the muscles, sweat labor, 
and the value of this, while it costs more, is infinitesimally 
small, compared with the machine-labor to which it is afterward 
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subjected. Let us follow a bale of cotton sold to England. It 
goes there intc a mill and out again, and with a trifling amount 
of manual labor, it is landed in America again and sold for the 
price of three bales of cotton. Now, what was added to the bale 
of cotton during its absence from the country that caused it to 
command the price of three bales of cotton? It was not substance. 
It was “the unsubstantial, intangible, abstract commodity, com- 
posed of time, intellect, and exertion.” It was labor—machine- 
labor. This is the sort of traffic to which British free trade invites 
us, And if this be the chief end of our existence, we need not con- 
fine ourselyes to the raising of cotton; we need not confine our- 
selves to the raising of cereals; we may go through the whole 
range of esculents; we may devote ourselves as well to the en- 
nobling purpose of raising their potatoes and parsnips. Is it pos- 
sible that, in the Divine economy, this continent was set apart as a 
vegetable garden for Europe? 

But the science of political economy in its beneficent ends and 
aims, is not confined within the ignoble and contemptible limits of 
mere buying and selling, trading and swapping, and the everlasting 
jingling of money. It does not teach merely how to acquire 
wealth, it rather inculcates on nations the necessity of cultivating 
habits of industry, self-reliance, morality, education, economy, and 
contentment, that are better than wealth—that are indeed the con- 
stituents of true wealth. Political economy is intimately associated 
with political philosophy, which teaches that the encouragement of 
arts and manufactures, and the diversification of industry, are as 
vitally essential to the strength and durability of a republican form 
of government, as is the exercise of the elective franchise. 

It is then the multiplication of steam machinery, the consumption 
of our own and foreign raw materials, and the preservation of our 
home market in which to sell our industrial products, to which we 
must look for the means of paying our national debt and support- 
ing the burden of taxation; and we protest against any policy 
that will deprive us of our home market, because we have, and can 
have, none other of any consequence, If we are driven from off the 
face of the ocean by British pirates, and out of every foreign market 
in the civilized world by British cotton-spinners, then we demand 
that Congress shall give us our own home market, and free it at 
once and forever from the unequal competition of foreign capital 
and labor. 

Grorce A, Porrer. 





THE PARABLE OF HASSAN. 





ASSAN the holy journeyed, and the Lord 
Gave charge concerning him: in sweet accord, 

The angels of the night, and of the day, 
Kept watch from sun to sun, o’er Hassan’s way. 
At noon he thirsted, and with grateful eyes, 
Saw, o’er the low red sands, the soft cloud rise, 
Which promised water. Eager on the brink 
He knelt, but swooping down ere he could drink, 
A hateful bird of prey the shallow pool 
Disturbed, and dipped its reeking wings to cool 
Their heat, leaving no drop of water pure. 
Then Hassan meekly said, “ Father, how sure 
Iam. Thou guidest me! I thank thee still! 
Hunger and thirst are thine, and work thy will!” 


At sunset, murky shadows stretched like clouds 
Across the sands, and in the west, in crowds, 

Of phantom shapes, red vapors rose, till heat 
Seemed hotter for the shade in which no sweet 
Winds stirred: the distant city’s line grew gray, 
And low, and dim, as if long leagues away. 

Then weary Hassan, in a grove of palms, 

Lay down, and chanting grateful prayers and psalms, 
Asked God for sleep. A sudden rushing sound 
Roused him. He saw along the desert ground 

A whirling cloud of sand uprear its head, 

And grow to be a giant. Hassan fled 

’Neath the simoom, yet prayed, “I thank thee still, 
Dear Lord! All pains are thine, and work thy will!” 


At midnight, angels smiled round Hassan’s bed, 
And sealing in deep sleep his eyelids, said, 

“ Hassan, beloved of God, look up, and see 
The pool from which the foul bird hindered thee!” 
He looked, and in the slimy bottom lay 
A reptile dead, whose poisonous decay 
Filled all the water. “And the palm tree’s shade, 
Where thou wouldst rest.” Even in sleep afraid, 
Hassan beheld the deadliest beast of all 
Which throng the desert wilds, hid in the tall 
Green reeds, which round the grove, like spears, were set. 
At sunrise, Hassan prayed, “Oh, this day, let 
All goodly pains of thirst and hunger still, 
And weariness, dear Father, work thy will!” 





H. H, 

















A DAY WITH THE PAINTERS. 





OU are anew comer in Rome. For years you have dreamed 

of the day when your artist-life should take new strength and 
fairer hues within the gray old walls of Rome. So, as we climb 
together the broad stairs of the Trinité de Monti, on our way to 
take possession of your new studio, your heart beats quicker than 
its wont, for you are treading the very stones that have echoed to 
the footsteps of the master painters whose worthy pupil you are 
aiming to become. If you dwell for many months in Rome and 
then return to the cold, sharp air of the cities of our Western 
world, you will wonder why Dante found wearisome the climbing 
of alien stairs; for in your memory will be found no fairer, more 
regretted stairway than this curving, climbing flight, in whose 
building the architect atoned for his hundred sins of frightful archi- 
tecture. 

The one hundred and thirty-five steps are sure to shorten some- 
what your breath, so we pause at the top, and, leaning on the 
coping that skirts the brow of the Pincian hill, look west, south and 
east over the worn, yet beautiful features of the world’s discarded 
mistress. I have no need to tell you that yonder soaring, buoyant 
dome is Buonarotti’s masterpiece ; but look beyond and to the right 
of St. Peter’s, and your eye will rest on the blue hill of Monte 
Mario, flecked with gray patches of olive trees, and crowned by the 
tall, solitary pine tree at whose foot Shelley has often lain and 
watched the sailing clouds. You do not find Shelley’s Pine men- 
tioned in “ Murray’s Hand-Book,” but every artist knows it as the 
changeless friend of generations of his predecessors. From the 
windows of the house close by our left, Claude watched the sun 
setting behind Monte Mario, and caught thence the golden tints 
that warm our hearts to admiration of his conventional, utterly 
wrong and strangely beautiful landscapes. Beneath our feet domes 
and bell-towers, brown, mossy tiles and quaint, excrescent, unex- 
pected, dormer windows tell us that we are looking down upon the 
roofs of Roman churches, convents and palaces. Away to the east- 
ward stretches the cemetery where lies buried the ancient city of the 
Cesars. Everywhere ruined arches and broken columns mark the 
grave of the glories of the marble city. With clinging ivy and 
strange vines, Nature tenderly strives to hold together the crumbling 
walls of the temples where she was once worshipped by those who 
called her Ceres or Bacchus or Diana. Still further on you can fol- 
low the sinuous aqueducts winding away out of sight over the 
Campagna, whose undulating green and brown surface breaks here 
20 
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and there into spray of shining, marble mausoleums, or convents 
brave with painted stucco. The Alban and the Sabine hills, dotted 
with white, nestling villages, lift their ancient heads against the clear 
blue of the eastern sky. 

You will watch this matchless panorama so often, as the ceaseless 
days roll on, that we will linger no longer, but hasten to your 
future studio, which is close at hand, in the Via Sistina. Notice the 
French sentinel close by your door, and remember, if you are at- 
tacked by midnight robbers in this street, never fly to him for pro- 
tection. <A frightened German once tried that plan, and thereby 
became a victim to misplaced confidence, as well as to Roman rob- 
bers, for the Frenchman received him on the point of his bayonet, 
which struck the unfortunate man directly in the mouth, greatly to 
the injury of his favorite set of teeth, which, as he pathetically rep- 
resented, were quite new and enormously expensive. 

We enter the open doorway of number twelve. It was in this 
very building that Salvator once lived and painted. I will show 
you his studio some day. Remember to carry with you, wherever 
you go, a small roll of wax candles—a cerino, we call it—and al- 
ways light it before entering a house at night. For in the depths 
of the unlit hall is a favorite lurking place for the robbers who in- 
fest every street and by-way of the Roman night. 

We toil up the interminable flight of unswept, unwashed, and 
unsavory stairs. You perceive, roughly painted on the wall, the 
names of Smith and Jones, and countless English, French, and Ger- 
man artists. These are the records of the hundred years of paint- 
ers who have lived in this building, and have, from time to time, 
made this extempore directory for the enlightenment of their visiters, 

This is to be your studio. Don’t be disheartened at the bleak 
and bare appearance of the place. Do you say that three rush-bot- 
tomed chairs and a rusty stove are not sufficient furniture for the 
room? Nonsense! Wait till you get your easel up, and your can- 
vases leaning against the wall; your firewood piled in the corner, 
and your painting materials lying everywhere about, and you will 
not consider the room bare or cheerless. Don’t overlook the 
pictures on the walls. True, they are painted on the bare plaster 
in the idle moments of some former occupant, but they are by no 
means devoid of interest. That hat which is cleverly painted as 
though it were hanging on the wall is the work of a brother of 
Sergeant Talfourd, the author of “Ion.” The portrait of a woman 
which decorates the panel of the door is a fair likeness of Stella, 
a model whose acquaintance you must sooner or later make, and 
was painted, frame and all, by young Watts, a poor young English- 
man who died here of consumption a few years ago, and now lies 
buried not many paces from the stone that marks the resting place 
of Shelley’s “ heart of hearts.” 
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What makes the woodwork about the room so full of triangular 
holes? That is the result of injudicious spear-throwing. You have 
noticed the sketching umbrellas for sale in the shops, with long, 
spear-headed handles which can be attached in order to plant them 
firmly in the ground. Well, the fellows will practice with these 
javelins in their studios, throwing them at a mark, you understand, 
and the consequence is a general pitted, small-pox sort of look about 
the woodwork. 

You don’t quite fancy the chimney that you perceive just out- 
side of the window? My dear fellow, that chimney is one of the 
attractions of the place. Last Winter there lived an English fam- 
ily on the floor below, with whose fireplace that chimney communi- 
cated, and you can form no idea of the immense amount of bits of 
tile and plaster that were pitched down that chimney by the friends 
of the painter who then occupied your studio, The mouth of the 
flue could not be hit once in ten times, so you perceive that to hit 
it was a test of skill, as well as an endless joy. 

Where are you tosleep? O! I forgot to show you your bed- 
room. Here it is, opening directly out of your studio, and quite 
full enough of furniture to satisfy even your querulous demands, 
It is very snug and cosey, you admit, although perhaps four bureaus 
and three tables are a little superfluous. At your request I have 
hired these rooms for you at twelve dollars per month. Your fire- 
wood will cost you, say, fifteen dollars during the Winter, and your 
oil not more than two. Your washing bill will average about 
thirty cents per week, and the attendance—making beds, fires, etc., 
which Antonio will do for you—will cost but one dollar per 
month. So you will observe that your expenses need not be very 
large, and, indeed, if your breakfast and dinner are not too lux- 
urious, you will find that four hundred dollars can easily be made 
to cover your yearly expenses. 

I will leave you now, to arrange your studio to your own sat- 
isfaction. I place in your hands, at parting, this heavy mass of 
iron. It is a key, or rather two keys, though you may possibly 
mistake it for the shaft of a small steamboat. At one end is the 
key of your studio door, and at the other, the key of the great 
street door. It shuts up with a hinge in the middle of the handle, 
and in spite of its apparent size, I assure you that it does not weigh 
more than two pounds and a half 

When I meet you again at six o’clock the next morning, I find 
you already up and at work. No matter how lazy you may hither- 
to have been, you do not care to sleep late in Rome. Life is short, 
and the Roman days are too lovely to be wasted in bed. Your 
tubes are already in service and your palette prepared for the day’s 
work. How sweet is the odor of the paint! As you grow older 
you will learn that there is no scent bottle half so fragrant as the 
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clean, soft, tubes of color, and no ottar of roses half so dreamily 
delicious as the odor of your freshly-set palette. 

Come away to breakfast. Pure and bright and fresh is the morn- 
ing air of the Pincian, Ah, there is no air so sweet and clear, no 
sun so bright and warm, no clouds so fleecy and delicate in texture 
and in color, as are the air and sun and clouds of Rome! 

We descend again the great stairway, into the Piazza di Spagna, 
and in another moment we enter the Caffe Greco. The rooms are 
small and dark and cavernous. The particular room affected by 
English and American artists has no windows, and receives its light 
only from the next room, which is long and narrow, with seats run- 
ning along each wall, and is lighted by a skylight in the roof. 
This latter room, the Omnibus, as we call it, is principally given 
over to Spaniards and Frenchmen in the evening (for at the Greco, 
each nation has its accustomed room), but now, in the morning, we 
sit wherever we choose, and hence select a table in the lighter, 
pleasanter Omnibus. 

These little marble-topped tables have been used as drawing 
boards by countless artists while sitting here with their post-prandial 
pipes, and hence bear numberless scratches on their surface. The 
figured pattern of the wall paper has, in many places, been warped 
and twisted by ingenious pencils into outlandish likenesses of un- 
heard-of beasts and reptiles. It is gray, too, and stained with much 
and perpetual smoke, for the smoke of tobacco peace offerings never 
ceases to rise and linger about the vaulted roof. It is not a clean 
nor an intrinsically attractive place, but it will be the “exchange ” 
where you will meet your fellow artists, where you will make ap- 
pointments with other men, and whither your letters from home 
will be directed. You will grow to have a fondness for the grimy, 
gloomy spot, and the future will often bring its memory, fragrant 
and longed for, to you in distant lands. 

Cecco, the best of waiters, brings us on two small silver trays, 
two tumblers of coffee, four rolls and two little dishes of powdered 
sugar. This is to be our breakfast, and it will cost us four cents 
each, The individual opposite to us, who is breakfasting upon eggs, 
and rolls, and butter, has his coffee in a china cup, and luxuriates in 
lump sugar and a small, private coffee-pot. He is a new comer, and 
not having a gray and venerable Roman, like myself, to guide his 
inexperienced footsteps, falls an easy prey to the arts of Cecco, who 
supplies him with his coffee-pot and lump sugar, and charges him 
roundly for his useless luxuries. 

Perhaps you deem two butterless rolls and a tumbler of coffee a 
frugal breakfast. If you are wise you will never increase this 
limited bill of fare, and will adopt the same articles as your usual 
lunch. Much eating does not agree with the Roman climate. If 
you were to eat here as much as you are accustomed to do in a 
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colder climate, you would soon fall ill, and ignorantly blame the 
air of Rome for the consequences of your own imprudence, as many 
an indiscreet and unthinking northman has done before you. 

Breakfast over, you return to your studio and work until noon, 
At twelve o’clock we meet again at the Greco, and again discuss 
our coffee and rolls. The Caffe is now quite crowded, and you may 
see most of the unmarried artists eating their lunch or waiting im- 
patiently for the “ Galignani’s Messenger,” which is usually engaged 
five or six deep. Two years ago you might have seen the kind, 
gray head of Gibson, now laid at rest forever, and listened to his 
self-complacent, but always genial and kindly talk. 

If you are not an unwisely persistent worker, you will not imme- 
diately return to your studio. Five hours of careful indoor labor 
are quite as much as any man can profitably perform. You must 
have exercise and recreation, and there is no wiser or better plan 
for you to follow than to spend the afternoon in the open air with 
your sketch book, and with a pleasant and profitable friend—one 
who is intimate with Nature, and knows the meaning of her forms 
and tints of beauty; one who is, first of all, an artist; not a mere 
merchant of his wares. For there are men in Rome, as elsewhere, 
who know but one great law in painting, and that is—paint what 
will sell. Such men demoralize the young art student, and dull his 
reverence for and faith in art. 

Rainy afternoons you will devote tothe grand art galleries, which 
are among the chiefest treasures of Rome. Whether by careful 
copying or steadfast gazing, you study the mind and method of the 
masters whose works hang before you, the hours spent in the 
Borghese or the Doria will never be without their useful lesson. 

Or, instead of either of these ways of spending the afternoon, you 
will often visit the studios of your fellow artists. Aside from the 
pleasure of social intercourse, you will thus encourage and aid one 
another. “Two heads,” so runs the old proverb, “are better than 
one, even if one is a cabbage-head.” And so the crude criticisms 
and suggestions of a beginner like yourself may often aid an older 
worker, while his counsel and advice will always be of use to sup- 
plement your inexperience. 

At five o’clock you will dine, either at the Lepri, or, if that res- 
taurant is too dear for you, who as yet have sold no pictures, at the 
cheapest (and dirtiest) of restaurants, the Trattoria dei Quattro Na- 
zioni. It might properly be called the restaurant of all, instead of 
four nations, for there is a polyglot of languages spoken at the 
crowded tables. Here you can get a fair dinner for twenty-five 
cents. The same dishes, though better cooked and served, would 
cost you thirty-five cents at the Lepri. 

Never dine alone. A strong distinction between man and the 
brutes is found in the fact that men take pleasure in dining together, 
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while brutes slink away to growl in solitude over their private bones, 
Dine persistently alone, and you will become bear-like, a contemner 
of men and of social pleasures, a dyspeptic, and a burden and grief 
to the minds of inattentive waiters, at whom you will surely growl 
in the veriest dog-fashion. 

After dinner we go to the Greco once more for a cup of black 
coffee and a pipe. The Caffe is noisy, and crowded, and stifling 
with smoke. There is a vast deal of argument and discussion going 
on between men of a dozen different nationalities, and you observe 
that Italian forms the usual means of conversation between English- 
man and German, Russian and American. Remain here half an 
hour, and you will hear the wildest art-heresies promulgated. As 
a general rule, no two of the younger men entertain the same views, 
whiie each one is sublimely confident and peremptorily positive in 
the enunciation of his beliefs. The older men eat and smoke in 
comparative quiet, and smile to think how this effervescence of 
youthful intensity will soon vanish under the influence of hard and 
earnest labor. But pleasant as you may find the Caffe in the evening, 
you will not remain long if you wish to do much in the profession 
you have chosen, but will leave the Greco at seven o’clock and come 
with me to the Life School. 

The liberality of the English Government supports here a room, 
or rather two rooms, where English and American artists have the 
opportunity of drawing from the nude, free of expense. The Life 
School boasts also a small and cosey library, with the germ of a good 
collection of books, and enlivened by a bright, cheerful, grate fire. 
You will find no cosier nook in Rome on a cold Winter’s night 
than this Life School library. 

We seat ourselves at the plain wooden desks, and draw patiently 
and silently in company with ten or a dozen companions. The 
models are all of the male sex, inasmuch as the exceeding modesty 
of the Papal Government does not permit the artist to employ nude 
female models, except in the privacy of his studio. The men whom 
you meet at the Life School are the most promising of the younger 
artists. You may judge somewhat of a man’s future by the extent 
of his attendance here. If he is to be met at the Life School four 
evenings in a week, you may safely conclude that if he fails, it will 
not be for want of earnest effort and patient labor. If, on the con- 
trary, he passes his evenings habitually at the Greco, the theatre, or 
the billiard table, it is not probable that he will attain much deserved 
eminence as an artist. 

After two hours’ work we leave the Life School, and our day’s 
work is over. We will stop again at the Greco for a few moments, 
and then walk homeward together. It will not hurt you to read 
for an hour or two in your room, but you will find that the next 
morning’s work will be all the easier, if you are soon in bed and 


asleep. 
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Of course, you will not devote every night to the Life School. 
The theatres and the opera in Rome are excellent and inexpensive, 
and are wholly free from the grosser temptations that lurk near the 
American and the English theatres. And there, too, as a light- 
hearted friend of mine was wont to remark, youcan study the nude 
to considerable advantage while watching swift-footed damsels of 
the ballet, thus combining business with pleasure, 

And now that your first day of Roman artist-life is over, I leave 
you at your door, and say good-night, as you stop to light your 
cerino and to bring up your ponderous key from the deep recesses 
of your pocket. This day has been a fair sample of the days you 
will live while the permit of the Papal police gives you the right to 
make your habitat in Rome. Is it a life that pleases you? 

When you leave Rome and return—gladly, as you think at the 
time—to your native land, you will soon find that you are restless 
and uneasy. When once the mighty “city of the soul” has cast 
her glamour over you, thenceforth you will never again be free. No 
mistress ever charmed her lovers with a fascination so strong and 
lasting as that which ever draws the artist back to Rome. Go 
where you will, you still fail to finda home. All the rest of the 
world will seem but a vast hotel, where you are stopping fora 
brief time, and whence you long to return to the dearest home you 
have ever known. You will find that Tenth Street has no studio 
half so pleasant as the room inthe Sistina, which you once thought 
bare and unattractive ; and that the “Century” is cold and deso- 
late in comparison with the smoky, noisy Greco. And so, sooner 
or later, you yield to the constant drawing of your heart strings, 
and you once more climb the stairs of the Trinita Whatever may 
be your hopes and wishes now, believe me, the future years can 
bring you no keener pleasure than will be yours when, for the 
second time, you enter Rome and feel that at last you are at home 
again. 


W. L. ALpEN. 
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ANNAH JONES sat on her door-step watching, with specula- 

tion in her eyes, two distracted hens that were led about by their 
young families of ducklings through the little pools of water formed 
at the end of the shed by a recent heavy rain. It was evident to 
her, as she gazed, that the brown hen and the black hen were at 
their wits’ end. They and their respective broods understood each 
other less and less as days went on, and a growing alienation made 
it evident that ere long there would be a final separation between 
the parties—an absolute withdrawal, on the part of the hens, of all 
claims of parentage. As Hannah watched she smiled, but presently 
a shiver passed over her, and she turned away from the serio-com- 
edy and gaid, as if commiserating both parties, “That must be 
dreadful.” 

She was the wife of Matthew Jones, who was a minister and 
foundry-man, uniting in his godly self two vocations, the duties of 
which he zealously fulfilled. Matthew was a minister in Bradshaw, 
where she married him fifteen years ago, and came to live in this 
little brown house by the road-side, shaded from the road by elm 
and apple trees. He was a minister, and poor, and it was thought 
a hazardous thing to do, by those who looked to see their daugh- 
ters well settled in life, when the handsome young girl, in a fit of 
religious enthusiasm married, the staid, hard-working man, who 
was so manifestly destitute of the spirit of accumulation. 

Hannah had never repented of that step, though it was very 
evident that she might have “done better by herself” in a worldly 
way. She might have married Richard Fenn, for instance, in whose 
foundry her husband now worked six days of the week—head work- 
man to be sure, but not the master of the works. Her friend 
Margaret Ware married Richard instead, and had her fine country 
house, and her handsome town house, and was a lady of fashion; 
but Hannah, sitting on her door-step and looking like a Quaker who 
has in very truth renounced the world without a single compromise, 
does not envy her; no, nor any other mortal on this earth. She 
looks to me, as she sits there under the shade of the elms which, 
with the old apple trees, make an arbor of the yard, like an en- 
tertainer of angels. In part nature, and in part Matthew Jones, 
are responsible for this result. Delightful I call it—though pomp 
and circumstance would vanish out of the world were all women 
to become like Hannah; society would languish, and scandal-mon- 
gers be at their wits’ end. 

It was Hannah’s son Edward who laughed so loud when the hens, 
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black and brown, began to scold the ducks, and then looked at each 
other so desperately while they took up their line of march in the 
rear of the long procession of twenty-nine, through the pond for 
the fiftieth time. 

He came running across the grass barefoot and sat down on the 
steps beside his mother, and said “ guess.” She guessed “ eleven,” 
whereat he, mightily pleased, and yet somewhat doubtful about her 
sincerity, answered, “ You forget yesterday—there are twelve.” 

“Yesterday was Sunday. Oh, yes, the black Spaniard is a 
heathen, and don’t mind Sunday.” 

“Laid her egg just the same,” said the boy, laughing. “How 
soon do you think she will settle down?” 

“Never. She is too restless. She will persuade old Mistress 
White into her nest, I think, when she is ready to leave it.” 

“That would be like papa writing a sermon, and getting you to 
preach it. Mamma! there is Mrs. Fenn!” 

“ Well, child.” 

The mother sat still, but the boy got up and ran into the hall. 
He had spied the tip of a waving plume in the road below the stone 
wall. 

When the lady began to ascend the steps which led from the 
road-side to the parsonage, Hannah still retained her seat. The 
minute after out came Edward again, with shoes on his feet, and 
running across the grass, he escorted Mrs. Fenn to his mother, 
pleased and bright. 

Mrs. Fenn was, like Hannah, a Bradshaw native. How two flow- 
ers so unlike could have sprung from the same soil, was one of the 
common wonders always so wonderful. When she and Hannah 
were girls, the young men, Jones and Fenn, were fellow workmen 
in a machine-shop which an enterprising speculator had erected as a 
connecting link between the iron mines of the neighborhood and 
the new railroad. Fenn wanted to marry Hannah, but she was al- 
ready the betrothed of Matthew Jones, and so he married her most 
intimate friend. 

The two young men were not more unlike than the two girls. 
Jones was an unobtrusive, thoughtful youth, full of enthusiasm, but 
a plodder at handicraft. Yet even in that he was successful, 
though not to his own profit. 

He made experiments when he was not working—busying him- 
self with his fingers while thinking of the next sermon he would 
preach in some village of his circuit. His experiments in lock- 
making had most unexpected results. He produced a lock which 

yas worth all that had gone before it, and he showed it to Fenn, 
Fenn seized it, as electricity takes up a thought and carries it off 
through subterranean regions from one continent to another. 
“ What are you going to do with that?” he asked Jones. 
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“{ don’t know—something, I suppose. It’s worth doing some- 
thing with.” 

“ Well—when ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—sometime—no hurry.” 

“ Let me take it, and I'll see about. the hurry,” said Fenn. 

“ What will you do with it, Richard?” 

“T don’t know—something, as you say.” 

“Make me an offer,” said Matthew, laughing. 

Fenn considered a moment—‘“I will try to get a patent. If I 
succeed,” said he, cautiously, “I will make some of the locks and 
push them into the market. When it’s in paying order, Pll pay 
you handsome. You see, I take all the risks. What do you make 
out of Driscol?” 

“Tle pays me three hundred dollars.” 

“And that’s what you live on! Ill give you as much as that a 
year as soon as it begins to pay.” 

“Take it,” said Matthew Jones. “You'll push it, if anybody 
can.” 

So Fenn had taken it, and “pushed it,” and the lock was now 
yielding him an income of twenty thousand dollars—and he paid 
his friend Jones double what he used to receive from their old em- 
ployer. Double and more—in short, a thousand dollars a year, and 
Matthew had the freedom of the works. Much more than he had 
bargained for, you see. And while he wondered at Fenn’s success, 
he rejoiced over it. 

Mrs. Fenn was a handsome flower, in full bloom. She had ap- 
propriated everything that came in her way—everything but con- 
tent. Splendid she looked as she came, in white morning dress and 
crimson shawl, across the yard, leading Edward by the hand. 

She was talking busily with the boy. As they approached the 
steps he dropped her hand and darted away. She sat down and 
said, 

“T want to tell you something, Hannah, while that child is off. 
Oh, what a beautiful sunset! It almost equals my Gifford. Has 
he ever been here? He has’nt, I know. If I lived here I'd invite 
him. Mr. Fenn and I have had a quarrel.” 

“That is new. On the old subject, I suppose ?” 

“No. I gave that up long ago. The fact is, Hannah, I see it is 
impossible. We can’t, living as we do, keep a temperance house. 
If he was like Matthew, I shouldn’t worry about that. No, he 
wants, he has taken it into his head, that you should go with us to 
the mountains. I said you wouldn’t, so he made me refer it to you. 
Mr. Jones, Eddy, and all. We want every one of you. You can 
shut up the house.” 

“When are you going ?” 

“ Monday or Tuesday—I don’t know—any day.” 
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“You may have Ned and Matthew any day you can get 
them.” 

“Yes; and Mr. Fenn in the sulks all the way out there and back. 
Neither of them shall go without you; so settle it to suit yourself. 
My mind is made up. You will have a travelling suit all around— 
no bother to you; I'll have them made. Nothing to do but shut 
up the house, as I said, and give yourselves over to us for a fort- 
night. Just one fortnight—KRichard can’t afford any more time, 
Are you afraid to do it? We are not as bad as we seem.” 

“T really do not think that it can be done, Margaret. Matthew 
is so much absorbed in the business he has up at Belmot—all the 
people there are going into the church. Take Ned, if you want 
him ; but let us alone, and I'll thank you.” 

“Hannah, don’t you want ever to go anywhere or see anybody 
but Matthew Jones, or Ed? I should be tired to death of Mr. 
Fenn if I were shut up with him as you are with your family.” 

“Tn the first place,” said Hannah, “J don’t see much more of my 
husband than the people of Belmot, and Chester, and Greene do. 
How can I get tired, then ?” 

“T always think of you as in close communion, you three, from 
one week’s end to another. I wonder if you had been in my place 
you would have been me. I never could have been you. If I had 
married Matthew Jones I should have had all the congregation at 
swords’ points; but you are so cool. You don’t seem to want any- 
thing either, and I want everything. Nothing I get satisfies me. 
Sometimes I walk about the house and have a feeling that I must 
break and destroy everything I sce; for it all fails—everything fails. 
I wish that boy of yours belonged to me; something living and 
near. He is the most beautiful thing I ever laid my eyes on.” 

“You would have made a fool of him. Perhaps I shail. Be 
thankful he isn’t yours.” 

“You think I am like sister Patience, who has made such fools of 
her children. Her Margaret is an ungovernable girl, and the boys 
perfect wild animals. Would you have supposed they could turn 
out that way—they were so bright and pleasant—such fine-looking 
fellows ?” 

“Matthew says that they have kind hearts and could be very 
easily managed. Their father was dreadfully severe.” 

“A perfect tyrant—cramping them all the time; of course they 
would take advantage and get what they wanted, one way or an- 
other; lie and steal to get it, if there was no other way. I end 
where I began. I wish I had Ned; he is a born gentleman, and, 
like good crystal, he hasn’t a flaw.” 

“He has flaws enough. Nobody knows that better than LI 
am his mother. He has his own devil, and a strong enough one, 
though it doesn’t take to swine. He is a gentleman, as you say, 
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but he has his battle to fight. You may be glad you haven’t him, 
since you would begin operations on the supposition that he was 
perfect.” 

“ What fault has he ?” 

But here Hannah rose up from the door-step and looked toward 
the sunset. “ Yes,” said she, “the sun sets every night up here, 
How glorious it is! What will you have finer among the moun- 
tains? You may see further, but thirty miles of gold mist—what 
more would you ask ?” 

“ We do not expect anything finer,” said Mrs. Fenn, scanning her 
old friend’s face well as she spoke, as if she would fain get at the 
secret of her peace. “But a change is good. . That is why the 
angels are sent out on their errands, I suppose. Change of air and 
scene is good for them, too. Mr. Fenn gets as tired of everything 
as I do. If he should give up the works, as he threatens to do 
sometimes, I don’t know what would become of him. That is one 
reason why I was so in hopes that Mr. Jones would go with him 
on this trip.” 

The silence that followed these words was getting embarrassing 
when Edward came running down the bank from the garden with 
a bouquet of hermosa and sweet peas in his hand—the rose was the 
wonder he had told Mrs. Fenn about on her arrival. She received 
the gift as if her own garden had not borne her a blossom that 
Summer, and the boy was delighted that he had robbed his of all 
its bloom for her. 

The mother stood apart and surveyed the two in the light of her 
friend’s talk, and she thought, “They look more alike than he and 
Ido. If he were hers, and not mine, I should have one thing less, 
and she one thing more. But then it would be everything—that 
one thing. Everything gained, and everything lost. How beauti- 
ful Margaret is—how beautiful she looks to him. I wonder if the 
boy sees my old friend through his mother’s eyes.” 

Edward walked home with Mrs. Fenn to the stone house on the 
eminence which overlooked the river. On his way back he stopped 
at the foundry. He had gone as far as the shed when he remem- 
bered that his father was on circuit duty. That recollection did not 
hinder his going in when he saw old Prince Holly at his forge. 

There was nothing the boy liked so much as to watch Prince 
Holly at his work, He went in and stood by the forge for a while, 
quietly. At last the old man looked over his spectacles at him, and 
said, 

“You're a chip of the old block. When are you going to begin?” 

Edward’s face flushed. “ Begin what?” said he. 

“ Preaching, I guess,” was the reply. 

“T guess not, then.” 

“How! driving the bellows? Standing up afore the forge here, 
as I’ve stood forty year?” 
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“When are you going to sit down?” asked Edward. “You 
must be tired by this time.” 

“T’ll stop when Mr. Ed invents something that’ll do the work 
for us ’stead of aman. What are you going to make, eh?” 

“Something!” said Edward suddenly, and he looked under the 
bench as if he were hunting for material to begin with. But that 
was only a pretence, for his face was ablaze. He had never owned 
as much as this, that he would make “ something,” to any one, and 
Prince Holly was the man to get the confession from him. 

“T hope you'll look after your business better than your father 
did afore you, then,” said Prince. And he knew what he was 
saying. He had for a long while been threatening (to himself) that 
he would say it to Matthew’s son if ever he found occasion. Ed- 
ward flared up. 

“ What do you mean by that, Prince? My father can manage his 
own business, I reckon.” 

“Nothing like Mr. Fenn, he can’t. Mr. Fenn is powerful for 
looking after business. You get your eye teeth cut, sonny, afore 
you begin. All this here big business has growed out of that lock— 
and your father made it.” 

“ Well—I know that,” said Edward, looking at the old man with 
an uneasy, doubting glance. He did not quite understand what 
Holly’s purpose might be, yet already he comprehended too much 
for his own comfort. 

* Don’t you go an’ make such a bargain whe you’ve invented 
- that ere contrivance of yourn, That’s all,” said Prince, with a sig- 
nificant nod. “Give a man a fortin out an’ out, and keep like a 
beggar yourself. ” 

“ Who’s a beggar?” exclaimed Edward. 

Prince Holly had a dogged way of standing his ground. He 
had made up his mind as to the right and the wrong of all this 
business long ago; he hammered away, but the hot iron under his 
blows was not more his subject at that moment than the young 
heart his words were belaboring. 

“Tsay, don’t you do the same thing over again, that’s all;” he 
repeated, in answer to Edward’s question. 

“You don’t talk right,” said the boy, after a thoughtful silence. 

“T ain’t beholden to any of ’m,” answered the old man, throwing 
down his hammer and nodding significantly at Edward. “TI think 
what I thinks, and I says it if I like. I earns my bread here at this 
forge. Noman gits more out of me than I gives. You like your 
book like a scholar. I ain’t no teacher, but Ill give you this here 
to spell out: Let him that has a mouth do his own blowing. Mr. 
Fenn, he blowed for your father about that lock. Where would 
his fine, handsome house be if it was’nt for that lock? And Miss 
Fenn, with all her glory, where'd she be if it was’nt for that lock ? 
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Washing clothes, may be, down there to the brook, as I’ve seed her, 
many’s the time. "Taint right. Don’t you do that ere thing over 
again.” 

Edward answered, “I don’t know anything about it, Prince. 
Do you mean Mr. Fenn didn’t act right about the lock with father ? 
I think you must be wrong. I never heard such a thing as that 
before. And we—we are good friends.” 

“Do you think Matthew Jones is a fellow to pinch a sixpence ?” 
asked Prince, almost angrily, looking at the lad who stood before 
him gazing at him as he had never before gazed at mortal man. 
“Tt was a bargain, I expect. Fenn said, ‘let me succeed at that 
ere lock and Pll pay you double what you're getting now,’ and he 
did that and more. But why didn’t he go shares, counting out the 
expense he’d been at? Your father didn’t sell that lock, as I un- 
derstand. By thunder! I don’t like to see things done like that. 
When you make that ere machine don’t you let him go to Fenning 
it over you.” 

Edward turned about and walked out of the shed, without an- 
swering the old man. He went home by the short cut, taking the 
foot-path up the hill, by which his father always returned, but his 
steps were slower and slower as he ascended. His thought when he 
turned from the mill was to go home, and ask his mother about all 
tnis, but the nearer he approached the less likely it seemed that the 
question would be asked. 

Nevertheless, when he sat at the table and broke a crust of bread 
into a bowl of milk, and balanced the spoon on the edge of the 
bowl, looking so abstracted and dark, his mother, whose eyes were 
observing him, but without discerning, it seemed, said, “ Well, Ned, 
you have told me nothing about your walk. Did you see Mrs. Fenn 
to the door?” 

“Only to the gate; the carriage was coming out. She asked me 
to go with her to the dépdt.” 

“Did you go?” 

“T did not. I went to the forge. Mother, what was it about 
that lock? Did Mr. Fenn cheat father out of it?” 

“My son! where did you get such an idea ?” 

“They say it wasn’t fair. Did father sell the patent ?” 

“He made his arrangements with Mr. Fenn. Whatever they 
were, they satisfied him. Some one has given you a dose of poison, 
Edward.” 

“It won’t kill me,” he said, looking at his mother, fixing his gaze 
upon her as if endeavoring to read her secret mind; at the same 
time she found herself undertaking a like investigation, and unable 
to determine what course his thoughts were taking. “I don’t believe 
Mr. Fenn was fair.” 

There was nothing now to do but to probe this wound and dress 
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it. Hannah undertook the operation ; but after all was over she saw 
that there would be a scar. 

Later in the evening she remembered the errand on which Mrs. 
Fenn had come to the house, She had not intended to speak of it 
to the boy, until his father had decided the question; but now she 
said, to turn his thoughts in a new direction, 

“Mrs. Fenn has invited us all to go to the mountains with them 
next week. If your father cannot go, I think he will like to have 
you go, Ned.” 

“T will not,” said he, fiercely. 

“ Silly child—you are right,” she answered. “You shall not. I 
would not wish my friends to be so much burdened, neither would 
your father.” 

“T have not the time to spare,” said he, more gently. “ Father 
said I was not getting on with my lessons as he expected. It is 
because of those ducks and hens. I am going to work, mother. I 
ought to be getting ready to do something. Iam twelve years old.” 

“T am thirty-six, and all that I have done may be seen in this 
room,” was his mother’s answer. “I hope my son will work to a 
better purpose.” 

The sad tone in her voice seemed to be the magic that unlocked 
the boy’s soul. His features relaxed, the resolute pride that glittered 
in his eyes disappeared, a softer light filled its place. He went and 
sat down close beside his mother, held her hand, kissed it. “Father 
knows what you have done, and so do I; so do all the people 
round,” said he. 

None of the family went with the Fenns on their journey. They 
all thought they could not, so of course they could not. The people 
needed the minister, the house had need of the minister’s wife, the 
books wanted Edward. When Matthew came home, Hannah said 
to him, 

* You must look after that boy. Somebody has done him a great 
injury talking about Mr. Fenn and the lock. I cannot get him to 
go over there, he has taken such a dislike.” 

Matthew in his way did his best, but the boy in the mean while 
was surveying his father as he had never done before, investigating 
the man who had not proved capable of managing his own affairs 
with discretion, allowing another to control them, to his harm. His 
mother looked on with anxiety and thought of those words she had 
spoken with a shudder to Margaret Fenn; indeed she had never for- 
gotten them since they were spoken. The boy had his own devil. 

At fifteen Edward began to teach. He collected his scholars 
from the neighborhood, though in the Summer some of them came 
from Belmot, and some from Chester, and some even from Greene, 
because he was the son of his father. Beside these children of 
residents, there were others whose parents spent the season on the 
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river-side and were glad to put their boys and girls into the hands 
of one who was so fortunate as to bear the name of Jones, Ed- 
ward not only taught in these days, he studied; the best hours were 
those he spent in his father’s workshop. 

“T do not like the way the boy works,” said his father to Han- 
nah. “One would think he was possessed with the notion that the 
world would stop going, if he did.” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said the mother. “He must see with his 
own eyes how useless it is. We cannot convince him. His pride 
has made him ambitious. He must have successes or failures, Mat- 
thew, can you tell which would be best for him? I cannot. Success 
might encourage him, but would not failure? Would he not thrive 
on any kind of food ?” 

“My father did,” said Matthew. “ He succeeded at last splen- 
didly !” 

Hannah looked at her husband with wonder—only for a second— 
then she caught his meaning. “ Yes! but Edward would not call 
such failures success. They made of your father a servant of the 
Lord; I believe nothing but the greatest success out of which he 
should discover the failure lurking in it, would satisfy Edward.” 

“God knows,” said the good man. “ Hannah, you are troubled. 
You are in the way of duty. Leave the child, as everything else, 
with the Lord.” 

She tried to do that. When she that evening saw Edward walk- 
ing home with Margaret Crosby to her uncle’s house, for Margaret’s 
mother, Patience, had died, and Mrs, Fenn had adopted her sister’s 
child, she felt easier in her mind. It was not lost upon her, that 
which Mrs. Fenn had said in her boy’s praise the morning after the 
great party at her house. 

“Ed was the finest fellow in the room, and there were twenty 
from town. Only there is too much of it—whatever it is. It goes 
too far. I wish I could see him dressing up the ducks in caps and 
frills again, but he seems older this minute than my husband.” 

Edward was “on terms” with the Fenns again it seemed—yes, 
on consideration, he had concluded it would be to his advantage to 
continue the acquaintance, so he continued it; but the charm had 
passed from the name and the house of Fenn—the glory had de- 
parted. 

Matthew Jones died—as suddenly as we sometimes see the strong 
trees in their prime. 

The death of such a man was a shock to the community. Bel- 
mot, Chester and Greene shared in the grief of Bradshaw, and 
flocked to the little brown house on the hill-side tearful and lament- 
ing. The newspaper paragraph which announced the death of the 
inventor of the famous Bradshaw lock was nothing to the testimo- 
nial here offered to this good man’s life. He had given the world 
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an invention, and, as happens not rarely, another man had reaped 
the harvest of the world’s appreciation into his garner. But those 
who had caught the manna of his words, for whom he had prayed, 
whom he had counselled in difficulty, warned in danger, enlight- 
ened in darkness, all such revered him while living, and honored 
him when dead. This reward was with him. 

“ He shall have a noble monument,” said Mr. Fenn, sitting by the 
coffin of his old workfellow. “I shall consider it a privilege to 
erect one to my friend.” 

Edward, standing at the foot of the coffin, looked around the 
room and saw that his mother was not within hearing. 

“He would not like it,” said he. “ Besides, I am his son. I will 
erect such a tombstone as befits our means and his modesty.” 

No thanks even. 

After the funeral, he said to his mother, 

“Mr. Fenn wishes to continue father’s salary. I might do the 
work that father did—superintend the machinery—but I shall not 
do it. Will you take that money? That invention was father’s. 
Fenn was dishonest. When was such a thing ever heard of be- 
tween friends? ” 

“Tt was the contract your father made, my son.” 

“Yes, but it was dishonorable in Fenn to keep to that agreement 
—he was the one to break it.” 

“ Your father was content.” 

“He is gone. I am in his place. I am not content.” 

“Edward! Iam. I will accept Mr. Fenn’s offer in the spirit in 
which he makes it.” 

Why did Hannah say this? For the salvation of her son. 

“You must tell him so, then, for I will not,” said Edward, 
“ Mother, can you not trust to your son for a support ?” 

“TI can, but if I do that I must go to Margaret Fenn and teli her 
the meaning of all this. She and I have been friends since we were 
children—lI owe it to her. I must wound her for my son’s sake!” 

“Do you think she would not understand without your telling ?” 
he asked, for there was something he did not like in that thought 
which his mother had suggested. 

“She might understand, but not as youdo, NotasIdo. My 
son, are you less noble than your father! Then the fault is in me. 
There was nothing like this in him. Resentment! Envy! This 
shame is mine!” 

“ A sense of right—a love of justice you may call it, not resent- 
ment or envy,” said the lad. “If you take the money, mother, you 
must let them know my protest.” 

She hesitated, looking at the Jad, 

“T will let them know,” she said, finally, “that my boy prefers 
to support his mother—and his mother consents to it.” 

21 
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He looked like a young god when she said that. He lifted his 
load as if it had been a straw’s weight. “ Hunger is better than 
those wages Fenn would pay,” he said to himself. [ut when he 
looked again on his mother he trembled. He seemed to see her 
widowed state as he had not before.seen it. He had felt himself so 
near to her, had been so much occupied with the part he must act, 
the place he must fill, that he had failed to‘apprehend the great sor- 
row of her desolate state. And now when he beheld it he was 
appalled, was as a reed shaken in the wind. And what if he should 
fail in his great projects—as his father had never failed ?—and beside 
this, come between her and her friend ? 

While thinking these thoughts he saw Mrs. Fenn approaching the 
house, and he walked hastily away to the little garden in the rear, 
It was hardly a moment after that Margaret Crosby joined him 
there. Her aunt and she had seen him as they crossed the yard 
together coming toward the house. 

“T have something to say to Ned,” said wild Sanaetts and 
while one entered the house, the other followed him. 

It was during that visit of condolence that Hannah said to Mrs, 
Fenn, 

“Margaret, Matthew’s salary must be stopped. I told you long 
ago that Edward had a devil in him. It is pride. The boy wishes 
to support his mother. I have decided that he must do it. Tell 
your husband.” 

“T will tell him nothing of the kind,” was the answer. “Fenn 
will be furious. He will hate Edward for this. I do, almost.” 

“What shall we do, then, you and I, for we are friends—we un- 
derstand each other,” said Hannah, her eyes, with the tremble of 
grief in them, seeking Margaret Fenn’s, 

“ You must— just go on as before.” 

“T have given the boy my word.” 

“ Hannah, was that wise?” 

“He is far off. I must bring him back. I do not wish him to 
dash his head against a wall. You wished for a child, Margaret. 
There’s a descent into hell for every soul that’s saved alive. JZ have 
descended. Iam in the abyss now. I must go on in the help of 
the Lord. Think whether it is easy to say this to you. The boy 
is bitter against your husband; forgive him. We are older and 
wiser. We know how all these resentments must end.” 

“Hannah,” said Mrs, Fenn, with an expression on her face, and 
a tone in her voice new to Hannah’s eyes and ears, “Hannah, do 
you share them ?” 

“ Margaret, what do you think ?” 

“T think you are a better woman than I am.” 

Margaret did not add, “I agree with Ned. I understand him 
better than Ido you. I have always felt ashe does. Fenn became 
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jealous about it; he thought it was on poor Matthew’s account, and 
not for justice.” All this was truth, but she said instead, “ Fenn 
shall be pacified if I can manage it. You think I can do it easily 
enough. Perhaps I could if— I were a wiser woman.” 

“ Margaret, have you lost your husband, too—you, as well as I?” 
said Hannah. 

Margaret looked at her. 

“Ts that a question to ask a wife ?” said she. 

“Tt is not. Forgive it. God alone can come into the silent heart 
without intruding.” 

“T have not lost him, Hannah, nor he | me; yet there is a loss, I 
can go down—into the abyss, as you said. I stand on its edge. 
Yet what salvation is in me ?” 

“None in any arm created, Yet—there is the abyss; what can 
we do but follow?” said Hannah. 

In the garden Edward stood looking about among the roses— 
those rare bushes which Mrs. Fenn had brought him years ago, and 
which year by year he had tended with such care. There were 
none now in bloom. 

Margaret Crosby walked up the path behind him, and said, 

“We shall have no grand sunset to-night, but how glorious it 
always is up here! Even those gray clouds, how soft they are! 
how lovely!” 

He turned about, not half pleased at the sound of the voice, but 
his eyes were constrained to follow in the direction of hers. 

“Not bright. That could not be borne. There is every soft 
shade of gray. It is a pity that you do not have the sunset from 
the river.” 

“T think so. Edward, I have been reading to my aunt about 
Homer, and I wish I knew his language.” 

He looked at her with so grave and undisguised an astonishment, 
that Margaret’s brown cheek shone with a glow brighter even than 
usual. 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“ Because,” said she, with spirit. “That is my best reason. I don’t 
know any other.” 

“TI thought so ”—he turned away to look at the gray sky again— 
it charmed him—and she did not. She belonged to Fenn’s family— 
the idea in the abstract was hateful to him. 

“T can tell you, if you wish to know,” said she; “I think that 
one should know everything. Whyshouldn’t I learn Greek? Per- 
haps I shall translate Homer some day.” 

“Perhaps you will.” 

“T want to be able to take care of myself,” she said, impetuously ; 
but as she spoke thus strongly, Margaret leaned against a tree. 
She had never, that he had seen, other beauty than that of health 
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and of youth. But the soul that was bestirring itself seemed to 
add something just now to these wholesome charms. 

“ Must one learn Greek first, for that ?” answered he—and there 
was no little cruelty in the indifference with which his spirit listened 
to the expression hers was seeking. 

“Tt is necessary to know something, to begin somewhere. Do 
you know Greek?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

* Will you teach me?” It seemed to him that this question was 
likely to follow. He thought that to ask it she had gone thus far. 
But, in fact, she was surprised herself when she found that she was 
on the brink of the question, and instead of asking it she walked 
down the path to the end of it. When she came back she said, 

“Everything looks so uncertain, I had a letter this morning 
from a friend. She is going to teach, We were at school to- 
gether. We studied Latin together.” 

“Do you read Latin?” he asked, surprised. 

“ A little. I might have known a great deal more, but I shall go 
back to it now. Her father died last year. There are a good many 
younger children she has concluded to teach. As I said before, no- 
body knows what will happen. I mean to get ready. Everything 
changes.” 

Edward turned toward her withasmile. “Mr. Fenn is not likely 
to die a poor man.” 

“He has had some great losses lately. And he has had a good 
deal of trouble with some of his agents. I do not think there is 
any danger that he will die poor, as you say. If there were, I am 
not one of his dependents. But I want to be altogether independ- 
ent.” 

Edward nodded his hearty approval of that sentiment, but his 
thoughts were absorbed in what she had said before, about those 
losses which her uncle had met. He was glad to hear her say that 
she was not dependent on him, for somehow it seemed to him, just 
then, as if Mr. Fenn were doomed, and he did not like to think that 
any one like Margaret must share in the evil of his ruin. 

“Tlave you any books?” said he—‘real books, I mean, not 
picture books like those Mr. Fenn’s library is filled with. I have a 
grammar and a dictionary. They were my father’s, too, He learned 
Greek after he was forty—as an amusement. He was not married 
then.” 

“Do you mean to offer me those precious books?” said Margaret, 
eagerly. 

“If you will take them. Will your uncle help you?” 

“He knows nothing about Greek.” 

“T would advise you to let the Greek alone, and go on with the 
Latin. Perhaps by that time help will offer worth the having.” 
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“ But, then ”— hesitated Miss Margaret. “ You know if it would 
be best,” she concluded. “TI shall do something.” 

“Every girl should,” he said, dryly. “No sensible captain goes 
to sea without life-boats.” 

“That is it,” she answered, with spirit, quite satisfied since he 
understood her. “Do you not think my aunt a most beautiful 
woman?” 

“T’ve always thought so,” he said, with sincerity. 

“Tt is certainly glorious.” 

“ What is?” 

“'To be like her.” 

“She does not know Greek, though, I dare say.” 

“No, nor Latin either, but she contrives to get on.” Margaret 
laughed merrily as she said this, but checked herself, remembering 
that she had come with her aunt to a house of mourning. “If any- 
thing ever should happen that she should need any help, how splen- 
did it would be if I could give it! I heard the men talking about 
your father, and they said there was no danger that your mother 
would ever want for anything with you to take care of her. I 
thought how great it was to have that said about one.” 

Why did the girl say that? To pacify any contrarious spirit she 
may have seen in him? No—but out of the abundance of her own 
awakened heart, which was finally assuring itself that there was in 
life a sphere for all the power it held, and knew not how to use. 
Edward had found his place—men said that of him—by that token 
she knew she should find hers. It is a great moment when boy or 
girl makes such discovery, or comes to such conviction. 

“Tt is because you are yourself so proud,” said Edward in reply, 
“that you think that.” 

“Did you ever notice that I had any pride before? Nobody 
ever said I had. I had just as soon ride in a cart as in aunty’s 
phaéton. Is that because I have no pride? There is one thing, I 
do not like to see uncle drinking so much wine—it looks as if he 
liked it.” 

“That is pride. Human nature’s. It don’t like to see the beast 
in its kind.” 

“Yes,” said she; “you have hit it. I am proud that way.” 
But now there came a call “ Margaret!” 

“That is my aunt. I am going. I came to see your mother, 
and have only seen you.” 

“She has seen Mrs, Fenn, though. If you ever want those books, 
Miss Margaret, you can have them any time.” 

“Oh, thank you. Good-by. Are you coming?” 

“No; good night,” he said, and went back to the garden. Some- 
thing had happened to him. He wasa little softened. Indignation 
and anguish had not since his father’s death known the least miti- 
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gation until now. Was it that he seemed to see a red flag flying 
from the mill gate, and from the windows of Fenn Hall? He took 
these two thoughts, among others, back with him into the garden. 
Mr. Fenn was meeting with heavy losses. Mr. Fenn was drinking 
a good deal. He had suspected the former fact, the latter was now 
united to it—the two seemed to bear the man forward like fate to 
destruction. 

Edward toiled away in his workshop harder than ever. Mr. 
Fenn spoke to him about the salary he had paid his father, and 
wished to continue to him. When it was declined he appeared to 
be enraged, and he was, in fact, but it was because Edward had 
chosen to decline it, for, as Margaret had said, there seemed to be 
no end to his losses that year; it was not desirable that he should 
get rid of his income by paying the salary of workmen who were 
dead, but the fact that Edward declined the money because he en- 
tertained his own ideas in regard to business transactions with his 
father galled him. 

The boy was inflexible, however; he made no boast of inflexi- 
bility, but kept at work like a man who had obligations to meet. 
Least of all to his mother could he boast. He was fighting a fight 
every stage of which was obvious to her. As from time to time the 
struggle was renewed, she saw how his reverence for the life-long 
friendship of which she had spoken once to him never lessened, and 
she said, “If I have inspired in him a love for his mother worthy 
of the name, he will conquer this hatred and malice ; if not, I must 
reap what is planted. Oh, my God!” 

Three years after the death of Matthew Jones, the Fenns were 
spending the Winter in their country house. The town house had 
been sold. Mr. Fenn, it was reported, was drinking himself to 
death; the iron mills, it was said, might as well be closed, so great 
was the disadvantage under which they were working. 

Events like these could not happen in the neighborhood with- 
out producing an effect. There was much talk—little sympathy— 
no tears fell. 

“What are you going to do when these works come under the 
hammer?” asked Prince Holly of Edward. 

“It will be time enough to think about that when they do,” was 
the answer. 

“T don’t think so, Best to be ready,” the old man rejoined. 

Edward’s mother might have told you what temptations beset 
her son in those days, but never how she watched and prayed, and 
waited, till he should have passed through the fiery furnace. 

One night this young man came back after a mysterious absence. 
He had been away for a fortnight, and when he went had not taken 
his mother even into his confidence; but now that he was back 
again, and sat with her in the front room of the little brown house, 
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he told her of his journey, and showed her its results—patents ob- 
tained for improved locks, which he had made. 

How proud and happy she was in his happy pride—and most of 
all that in his secret was no sin. She asked no questions, for it was 
his hour to tell her all. 

“T had an ugly dream in the cars last night,” he said. “I 
thought that Margaret was working to support Fenn—and Mrs, 
Fenn was somewhere about, looking so wretchedly. Have you seen 
them since I went away? What are they doing?” 

“You have only been away a fortnight, Edward, though it seems 
so long to us. They are in great trouble over there—but not in 
greater trouble than when you went. Margaret is determined tc 
goto work. And if it were only for her own sake, she could do nc 
better. She will work her way out into a noble place.” 

“Margaret is wise. They thought her so wild—it was only be- 
cause she felt herself so capable. Mother, you never had a friend 
you cared for quite as much as you do for Mrs, Fenn.” Still the 
lad’s heart brooded over that thought. 

“She is associated with every event of my life,” answered Hannah 
Jones, 

“There seems to be something sacred in it,” mused her son. 

“If you mean in friendship, there is.” 

“TI have you for my friend. Thinking of your friendship for her 
has made me—not quite hate Fenn for being so poor a friend to 
father.” 

“ Edward, you must prove that.” 

That was her way. Let the lad now show what had been slain 
in this long war. 

“Did you guess it was what I meant todo? For your sake, and 
father’s and mine. And for hers and for his,” said he in a low 
voice. 

“My son!” said Hannah, “do you know what it is to hear you 
say such words?” 

“They surprise you, and that is a pain to me,” he answered. “I 
do not know what is worth transmitting if not the best of us. We 
read of enmities that were heirlooms. Why shouldn’t friendships 
be? Do you think, mother, it adds to her grief to see Fenn in the 

plight he is in?” 

“ Could I have borne to see your father so?” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“She loves him as I loved your father.” 

* And he’s going down every way.” 

“Edward, I fear it is true.” 

“Ruined. Yes. I know it. If there was ever a time when I 
would not have cared for that, mother—” 

“Tt has passed!” said she. “The son of Matthew Jones could 
not commit a murder in his heart.” 
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So they walked together out of the valley of death, with a solemn 
gladness, knowing well from what they had been delivered—from 
a triumph, a victory, such as devils alone might rejoice in. 

It was early the next morning that Edward Jones went along the 
carriage road that led through Fenn’s grounds to his house. 

It was early in the morning and early in the Spring, yet every- 
where was a promise, on the earth, and in the sky ; the heart of the 
young man received it, and he went lightly on. 

But when he came within sight of the stone mansion, his pace 
slackened. He felt that sickness of the heart which a young man, 
strong in hope, exultant with success, feels in the presence of ruin 
where he once beheld prosperity. 

He went on to the house more slowly than he had crossed the 
lawn. Margaret came to meet him; she saw him from a window, 
and she smiled to see him, he was a welcome guest whenever he 
came. But he came seldom, and generally, as it was evident he 
came now, on some errand. 

He asked for Mrs. Fenn and was shown into the breakfast room 
—and there was Mr. Fenn. 

He resolved when he saw them all together that he would make 
brief and open work of it. Beyond concealment, it was a miser- 
able circle into which he had introduced himself, and yet when he 
looked at Mrs. Fenn he saw how brave a stand his mother’s friend 
had made against the enemies by whom she was beleaguered. 

What if she was fond of.display, fond of ease, of luxury, ex- 
travagant, proud, vain, selfish—she was characterized thus by some 
—who ever said she was perfect? but she was the friend of his 
mother !—alas for humanity if perfection alone is to be loved—alas 
for it, if the imperfect is only to be loved with a reference to time, 
and not to eternity. 

The heart of the young man glowed as his eyes took in the con- 
tents of the room, and then fixed upon Mrs. Fenn, as the reverent 
spirit of the adoring young heathen throbs, while he bows down 
before some perishable toy of idolatry. Is not the emotion divine, 
however unworthy the excitant ? 

**T am early,” he said, “but I was afraid I should miss you if I 
came late.” 

“You are never early, Ned—you’re always late,” said Mrs, Fenn. 

“T have been at work,” said Edward, “and I want to show you 
what about. I have been to Washington, Mr. Fenn—came back 
only last night.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Fenn nodded, and looked interested, but between 
his efforts to preserve his dignity, and not treat Edward in a way 
that would offend everybody, he kept at a distance. 

With such encouragement as this Edward produced his papers, 
and explained his lock. Fenn looked at it—it was no infringement 
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on his father’s lock, Edward explained—and was an improvement. 
Fenn saw that at a glance. 

“The coast is clear for you, sail away!” said he. “I dare say 
you'll make a prosperous voyage. All you have to do is to get the 
thing to working.” 

“That is it,” said Edward; “there are two parts to such a busi- 
ness. I shall make a voyage, but I’m not such a fool as not to 
know that there must be an experienced captain on board. If my 
father’s friend (Mrs, Fenn, if no other, heard forgiveness in those 
words) “ will take charge of the ship the ship shall be forthcoming, 
I promise. This lock will supersede the other. I think it but fair 
that we should try our fortune with it together. I can’t undertake 
competition with you, sir.” 

“Competition with the devil! didn’t you know the old business 
had gone to smash? I’ve been knocked on the head till ’'m down, 
sir, and I swear I stood as long as any other man could have stood.” 

“Well, get up now, sir, if you please,” said Edward, “ for I want 
you.” 

“Oh, you do; the deuce! You must be badly off,” said Fenn, 
and he shrugged his shoulders and laughed, and looked in a per- 
plexed, embarrassed way at his wife. But she stood looking at 
Edward as if she had been transfixed. She remembered what 
Hannah had said about going down into the abyss. She threw her 
arms around the lad and kissed him. “You boy! I know the 
meaning of all this!” she said, and burst into tears. 

“ Between my father’s friend and my mother’s friend we shall 
make a prosperous voyage, I know,” said he. ‘“ Nobody else shall 
come along with a new-fangled lock to supersede father’s—we’ll 
supersede it ourselves. You and I, Mr. Fenn.” 

“Ed, we will!” said Fenn, and he threw his pipe into the fire. 
“Come, let us see; we must get ready. There’s a monstrous deal 
to do, and it’s Spring already.” 

CaRroLinE CHESEBRO. 
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—— George Sanp is the subject of an article in the present number of 
Tue GaLaxy which cannot be read without pleasure even by those who will 
not read it with approval. It has all the liveliness, the grace, and the air of 
unreserve which give a charm of utterance to whatever Mr. Eugene Benson 
writes. It has, however, one fault as an article intended as an appreciation 
of its subject: it is a eulogy, not acriticism. It falls short of the highest 
object of a literary article, which is, not to praise or to blame, but to say of its 
subject simply what it is. Perhaps the author did not propose such a task to 
himself, and therefore cannot be held to have failed in accomplishing what he 
did not undertake. But none the less, his subject being of such a nature, is it 
desirable that we should point out this deficiency ; and all the more, that his 
eulogy is presented in such an attractive form. The secret of George Sand’s 
success is her union of style and subject. She has devoted herself exclusively 
to the closest examination and most analytic treatment of the most interest- 
ing of all subjects to the world of reading men and women—the relations of 
woman to man. Other female novelists have written with greater narrative 
power, with finer imagination, truer sentiment and more thorough knowledge, 
not only of human nature, but of the sexual side of man’s and woman’s 
nature; but no one of them has written so constantly and with so little re- 
serve upon the last topic; and no one of them has written in such a style. 
Madame George Sand simply writes the best French that has been written in 
this generation. But her works, from their very nature, will not win her an 
enduring place in the highest ranks of imaginative writers. The reason of 
this her eulogist himself unconsciously sets forth. It is that her novels are 
essentially autobiographical. Not that they tell the story of her life; al- 
though if they did tell that story as she could teil it, they would be even 
more popular than they are now, and live longer than they will live in the 
world’s memory. For truth endures; the truth of fact, or the truth of imag- 
ination. But George Sand’s novels are the mere reflex of her moods of 
mind at various stages of her checkered and exceptional life. They are thus 
not imaginative in the highest sense, and are thus autobiographical. This is 
true, in a great measure at least, of the works of almost every female writer 
of fiction, who is more than a mere pieasant story-teller. Women, although 
they speak through the lips of others, express their own feelings and record 
their own experience. This was notably the case with Charlotte Bronté; and 
is no less so, we believe, with Miss Evans (George Eliot). Moreover, George 
Sand’s novels are eminently French in style and spirit. The sentiment of 
which they are full is French sentiment: that is to say, it is artificial and 
corrupt. The French are in their daily lives the most prosaic and material 
of all peoples: in philosophy and science the most logical. They are the 
most precise of business men, and their women in business are no less precise. 
In their households and their personal expenditure they are given up, as @ 
nation, to the practice of small economy and to the patient attainment of 
solid advantages. But to make up for all this, upon da gloire for the nation 
and le sentiment for the individual, they run stark, staring mad. And the 
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individual indulges his taste for le sentiment, not in his daily life, which he 
works by the rule of three, but in books and at the theatre. It is upon these 
points only that Frenchmen justify the saying that they have every gift but 
common sense; for upon all others they are the most common-sensible of 
human creatures. The man who would as soon think of marrying a female 
megatherium as a woman without a dot, the woman who would doubt if she 
were really married if there were not diamonds in her trousseau, will melt 
into tears or rise into ecstasy over le sentiment of a book that is fit only to 
move reasonable human beings to laughter. The continued favor in France 
of “ Paul et Virginie”—that spooniest of all books ever written (only slang 
will give utterance to the mental nausea of our memory)—and the high ap- 
preciation there of Lamartine, are examples of the taste of Frenchmen in 
this respect. From this French peculiarity, George Sand is not at all free, 
even in her soberest book, “Consuelo.” She has uttered herself superbly ; 
but her self is not the self of a simple, natural woman, but the self of a 
French woman, artificial yet rebelling against conventions, and bearing upon 
her soul and transferring to her books the impress of a life so exceptional, 
that if it were to become common, civilized society would not endure for one 
generation. 

— “Tue Tribune,” in a notice of Mr. Grant White's article entitled 
“The Quest for English,” which appeared in a recent number of THE GALAXY, 
remarked that to point out defects in Addison’s style was “a task by no means 
difficult,” and that it was one “in which he—Mr. White—had been anticipa- 
ted by Cobbett in his racy treatise on English Grammar.” That the task in 
question was not difficult is now as manifest as it was that an egg might be 
made to stand upon one end after Columbus had left one so standing. But 
“The Tribune” in citing a precedent has, by a trifling slip of memory, not 
shown its usual accuracy. Cobbett, in his Grammar of the English language— 
which is written in a series of letters to his son, and which “The Tribune’ 
happily characterizes by the epithet “ racy””—deals sharply with the English of 
many eminent persons, among whom are included statesmen, noblemen, gen- 
erals and professed rhetoricians; but his specimens of false grammar from the 
writings of eminent authors, which are given in the twenty-first letter of his 
treatise, are not taken from the works of Addison, but from those of Dr. 
Johnson, and also from Dr. Watts’ work on logic; chiefly, however, from the 
former. He gives in the long letter or chapter upon false grammar a multi- 
tude of examples, from ‘‘The Rambler,” of what he insists upon as errors in 
the use of articles, nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs and preposi- 
tions. It is worthy of remark that in very few of the many passages which 
Cobbett cites as evidence of Dr. Johnson’s inaccuracy, is the construction 
either irregular according to the best established usage of the language, or 
obscure in relation to the logical continuity of thought. Cobbett, master of 
a clear and nervous style, was often crotchety and hypercritical in his censure, 
and was especially apt to be so in his treatment of learned authors like Dr. 
Johnson. But a close examination of his grammar has resulted in the dis- 
covery of only a single instance in which he points out an error in the English 
of Addison ; and it is remarkable that that instance is noticed by him quite 
incidentally, and rather as an occasion of an attack upon the rhetorician Blair, 
than as an evidence of Addison’s weakness in point of style. The single 
sentence in question is one of the many brought forward as illustrations in 
“ The Quest for English,” and although it is one of the most faulty in that 
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damaging array, it is one upon which Blair lavishes critical praise. The repu- 
tation of both the essayist and the rhetorician make it worth while to repeat 
here the medley of the one, and to add to it the eulogy of the other. Addison 
says (“Spectator,” No, 411): 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, or have any 
relish of pleasures that are not criminal; every diversion they take is at the expense of 
some one virtue or other, and their very first step out of business is into vice or folly. 

Upon this specimen of huggermugger in language, for an analysis of which 
we refer to p. 67 of THe Gaxaxy for January Ist, Dr. Blair makes the follow- 
ing astonishing comment: 

Nothing can be more elegant or more finely turned than this sentence. It is neat, 
clear and musi:al. We could hardly alter cne word, or displace one member without 
spoiling it.—Rhetoric, Lecture xx. 

A judgment more injurious to the reputation of a critic could hardly have 
been uttered. But that the great authority of the last century, and even of 
this, upon rhetoric and bedles-lettres, was subject to strange hallucinations in 
regard to the proper use of language, is shown by the following sentence of 
his own writing, which is from his criticism of “Spectator,” No. 412: 

— it may safely be pronounced that the two paragraphs which we have now con- 
sidered in this paper, the one concerning greatness, and the other concerning novelty, 
are extremely worthy of Mr. Addison, and exhibit a style which they who imitate may 
esteem themselves happy.—Lecture xxi. 

Which they may, if they are some people, as Sairey Gamp would say, but 
as she once remarked, with better grammatical construction, although not 
with greater elegance, “ them as is of other natures thinks different.” Now 
it is particularly worthy of notice that Cobbett, citing this passage from 
Blair as an example of bad English, finds fault with the rhetorician for saying 
“extremely worthy ” instead of quite worthy, and “ they who can successfully 
imitate” for those who, etc., but passes over the great error of the sentence, 
the enormity of the construction, “ which they may esteem themselves happy,” 
without the slightest notice. This is remarkable in Cobbett, whose own style is 
admirable for its clear construction and simple strength. As to Blair, judging 
his lectures by the parts of them which we have read, his work on rhetoric 
is about as weil adapted to form a good English style as an essay on optics by 
a learned Chinaman would be to teach a painter to draw in good perspective. 
Cobbett was born and bred in the humblest condition of life, and at manhood 
enlisted as a foot-soldier in a British marching regiment, which he left with 
the rank of sergeant at twenty-six years of age, and Blair was the son of a 
rich merchant, and was university bred; yet the grammar of the former, 
although it is a little duodecimo volume of less than one hundred pages, is 
very much superior, both in precept and example, as a text book for the study 
of the English language, to the voluminous and pretentious lectures of the 
latter. Inborn ability and self-education have rarely, in modern days, done 
more to raise a man from his original position than they did for Cobbett. 
They won him competence and took him into Parliament. He was a man of 
great tenacity of purpose and of irreproachable private life; but he had not 
the higher qualities of faithfulness to his intellectual convictions and de- 
votion to principle at the sacrifice of interest. The strength of his character 
was shown in his choice of his wife, and his devotion to her through life; its 
weakness in his sudden and shameless abandonment of his party and his 
principles because he found them unprofitable, and his violent abuse not only 
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of the measures, but of the men, which before he had with equal violence 
defended. Having met the girl he married, who was the daughter of a ser- 
geant of artillery, at a little party in New Brunswick, where his regiment 
was stationed, he saw her soon afterward scrubbing a wash-tub at daybreak 
in the dead of Winter. He was hardly out of hearing when he exclaimed, 
“That’s the girl for me;” and to that conviction he was soon able to bring 
the girl herself. Soon after, her father’s regiment was ordered home, to 
Cobbett’s chagrin and alarm. He had by this time saved one hundred and 
fifty guineas, the product of extra work. This sum he placed without re- 
serve in her hands upon her departure, begging her to use it to secure her- 
self comfort, immunity from hard labor, and good clothes. Four years after- 
ward he got his discharge; and when he reached England he found her a 
maid-of-all-work at five pounds a year. When they met she quietly placed 
in his hands his original hundred and fifty guineas. Such a girl, who was a 
beauty, to boot, was indeed worthy of any man’s devoted love. She made him 
an admirable wife, and all his life he sang her praises.* Mrs. Cobbett must have 
been as forbearing as she was beautiful, brave and thrifty; for Cobbett was 
one of the most conceited and dogmatic of human creatures, as self-made men 
are apt to be. With the copy of his grammar which we have consulted, are 
bound up twelve pages of advertisements of his own works, which advertise- 
ments were written by Cobbett himself. The pamphlet—for such it is—is 
headed “ The Cobbett Library ;” and it opens thus: “ When I am asked 
what books a young man or young woman ought to read, I always answer— 
Let him or her read all the works that I have written.” Of the grammar he 
says: “There are at the end of this grammar ‘six lessons, intended to pre- 
vent statesmen from using false grammar;’ and I really wish that our 
statesmen would attend to the instructions of the whole book.” He also 
wrote a French grammar, of which he says: “This grammar, as well as the 
former, is kept out of schools, owing to the fear that masters and mistresses 
have of being looked upon as Cobbettites. So much the worse for the children 
of the stupid brutes who are the cause of the fear, which sensible people laugh 
at, and avail themselves of the advantages tendered them in the books.” 
Among his works were a “ Gardener” anda little book advocating the cultiva- 
tion and use in England of Indian corn. In the course of his praises of 
the former he says: “I wrote a Gardener for America, and the vile wretch 
who pirated it there had the baseness to leave out the dedication.” In 
his advertisement of the “ Corn-book,” as he called it, he thus vents his 
spleen against those who opposed it, and his detestation of potatoes, which he 
thought hardly fit food for swine: “I undertake to pledge myself that this 
corn will be in general cultivation in England in two or three years from this 
time, in spite of all that fools and malignant asses can say aboutit. . . I 
promise myself the pleasure of seeing this beautiful crop growing in all their 
gardens, and to see [a slip here in the grammarian’s English] every man of 
them once more with a bit of meat on his table, and in his satchell, instead 
of the infamous potatoes.” But, in spite of his pledges and his promises, the 
corn came not into favor, nor did the meat appear upon the tables. The cap- 
sheaf of his self-laudation appears in the advertisement of a really very useful 
little book called “ Cottage Economy.” Of this he says: “It must be a real 
devil in human shape who does not applaud the man who could sit down to 


* See this story with many others equally interesting in “The Book of Humor, Wit 
and Wisdom,” published by Routledge & Son. 
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write this book, a copy of which every parson ought, upon pain of loss of ears, 
to present to every girl that he marries, rich or poor.” A self-willed man, 
always in earnest (which Cobbett was), who could not only think but write 
thus about himself, must have been a very difficult person to get on with. 

—— THERE is no point upon which public bodies and public men in this 
country more need enlightenment than that of their relations with profes- 
sional men, and especially with architects and painters. In this matter our 
legislators, municipal and national, act not only without any respect for pro- 
fessional courtesy, but without tact, and even in direct violation of the dic- 
tates of common sense. Two striking examples of such action by the repre- 
sentatives of two of the highest public bodies in the land have recently been 
given. The War Department has advertised for designs for its proposed 
building at Washington, and the New Capitol Commission has also called 
upon architects to send in plans for the new State Capitol at Albany. Here 
are two buildings of the first importance to be erected at the cost each of 
them of some millions of dollars. They ought tobe the best in every respect 
that the money to be spent upon them will obtain. They should be imposing, 
in good taste, and a fair example of the finest architectural work that can be 
done at this time in the country. They caneasily be made so. Thereis not an 
architect in the land who, aside ‘rom the profit that would accrue to him from 
superintending the construction of either one of them, would not take pride 
in having it built after his design, and give to the production of such a design 
his best efforts. Now, when men of sense wish to build private houses, or 
churches, libraries or galleries, what is theircourse? They inform themselves 
as to the qualifications of architects, and after consulting with some of them, 
they employ them to make designs, and selecting from these designs the one 
best suited to their purposes and their taste, they engage the architect to 
superintend the erection of the building. He thus carries out his own de- 
signs; and in this way, and in this way only, is truly the architect of the 
building its creator. Common sense and experience both teach us that there 
is no other way than this to obtain—we will not say perfectly beautiful 
buildings, but—buildings as beautiful as the architects within our reach can 
produce. But what is the course taken by those who have in charge the 
building for the War Department and the New York State Capitol? They 
advertise for designs, with plans and specifications; and each body offers, as 
an inducement to architects to send in designs, a prize for the one which it 
shall adopt; in the one case twenty-five hundred, in the other three thou- 
sand dollars. When these proposals were made no one who was at all ac- 
quainted with our architects of repute supposed for a moment that they 
would make designs and plans for such buildings as those in question on such 
terms. Consequently nobody except those who are entirely unacquainted 
with architects and the manner in which they work—among whom, it would 
seem, must be reckoned those who have the direction of these important 
buildings—was in the least surprised at the protest against the terms of com- 
petition in the case of the New York State Capitol which was addressed in Sep- 
tember to the New Capitol Commission, and which has recently been pub- 
lished. It was signed by most if not ali of the superior architects of the 
country. After stating the terms upon which professional architects under- 
take the preparation of designs for important buildings and contrasting with 
these those offered by the commission, among which the lack of the 
assurance that the designer of the accepted plan will be employed to exe- 
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cute his own designs is particularly and most justly objected to, the 
architects say that no one in their profession whose time is profitably em- 
ployed, or whose work has any value when it is done, will undertake a mere 
risk with the inducement of receiving only one-twelfth the compensation 
received in legitimate business. This is a consideration which most particu- 
larly concerns the architects themselves; but it is, therefore, none the less 
weighty. An architect who can design such a building as the State Capitol 
of New York or the War Department should be, ought to be very handsomely 
paid, and the people would not grudge a dollar of such payment. But the 
objection to the course of the commission with which the public is most con- 
cerned is, that the proposals in question will not induce architects of ability 
to enter the lists, and that the best plan among those which are sent in, being 
only the best of many inferior designs, will necessarily be unworthy of the 
community by and for whom the proposed building is to be erected, and will 
not properly represent what it should represent, the highest cultivation and 
the best architectural ability at command in this country. It will not be that 
of a building to which after generations can point with pride as the work of 
their forefathers. If, in this respect, we may judge the future by the past, 
this objection is well taken. For most of our public buildings were planned 
by inferior architects whose designs were in some cases obtained by such pro- 
posals as those against which the architects have protested ; and the result is 
most deplorable. The public buildings of this country, with very few excep- 
tions, are a disgrace to the nation ; and the works of art with which they are 
decorated are, with no wider exception, just fit to be laughed at. In the Capitol 
at Washington Trumbull’s paintings are not only respectable for their origin, 
their subjects and the portraits they contain, but they have a certain plain 
and homespun merit. As to the others in the rotunda and the works of 
sculpture around the building, they are worse than worthless. They misrep- 
resent the cultivated taste of the country, and they mislead people who rea- 
sonably look upon them as the finest works of art that we can produce. Now 
the reason of all this, the reason why our very coins are the poorest, meanest 
and feeblest in design of those of all civilized peoples, is because all matters 
of architecture and fine art with which our legislators have to do are placed 
in the hands of commissions taken exclusively from their own bodies, the 
members of which are influential politicians, but are utterly uncultivated 
in the arts of design. These men, if they do not make a mere job of 
the matter they have on hand, spoil it through their mingled ignorance 
and pretence, and try at least to make by it some “ political capital.” 
The interests of art, the obtaining of the best thing of the kind needed, the 
proper representation of the culture of the country, seems to be the last 
object of their endeavor. And besides, if an appropriation is made for a pic- 
ture, or a statue, by an Eastern artist, for instance, some members from the 
West let it be known that they will not vote for the appropriation unless one 
is also made for the benefit of some artist from their “section.” Whether 
the work is desired, or desirable, or the artist is of reputation or ability, it 
makes no matter. Now so long as we deal with art and architecture in this 
way, so long will our public buildings be a laughing-stock to the world. 
When we have mixed art commissions, composed of members of legislative 
bodies chosen for their fitness, and men chosen from the general public by 
reason of their known culture in art and their love for art—not, for obvious 
reasons, professional artists—we may expect to see public buildings that men 
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of culture will not be ashamed to enter, decorated with pictures and statues 
which such men will aot blush to look upon. 

Tuk eyeing of women by women is one of the most offensive manifes- 
tations of superciliousness now to be met with in society. Few observant 
persons can have failed to notice the manner in which one woman who is not 
perfectly well-bred or perfectly kind-hearted will eye over another woman who 
she thinks is not in such good society, and above all, not at the time being in 
so costly a dress as she herself isin. It is done everywhere; at parties, at 
church, in the street. It is done by women in all conditions of life. The very 
servant-girls learn it of their mistresses. It is done in an instant. Who 
cannot recall hundreds of instances of that sweep of the eye which takes in 
at a glance the whole woman and what she has on, from top-knot to shoe-tie? 
It cannot be a new fashion of behavior; but the daily increasing pretence of 
people to superiority because they can afford to spend more money upon their 
backs than others can, makes it at once more common and more remarkable 
even than it was ten or fifteen years ago. Men are never guilty of it, or 
with such extreme rarity, and then in such feeble and small-souled specimens 
of their sex, that it may be set down as a sin not masculine, or at least epi- 
cene. But women of some sense, of some breeding, and even of some kindli- 
ness of nature, will thus endeavor to assert a superiority upon the meanest of 
ail pretences, and inflict a wound in a manner the most cowardly because it 
cannot be resented and admits of no retort. If they but knew how unlovely, 
how positively offensive they make themselves in so doing, not only to their 
silent victims, but to every generous-hearted man who observes their 
manceuvre, tley would give up a triumph at once so mean and so cruel, 
which is obtained at such a sacrifice on their part. No other evidence than 
this eyeing is needed that a woman, whatever be her birth or breeding, has 
a small and vulgar soul. 

—— ALGeRNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE, who within the last two years has 
taken a place high up in the second rank of English poets, even if he has not 
attained to the first rank, is only twenty-eight years old. He is of a good 
family in tle upper-middle class. His education was very thorough, and he 
is an accomplisiied scholar, equally at home in the ancient classics and in 
mediaval literature. He enjoyed the advantage of a close intercourse with 
Landor. His face and head are indicative of talent, but not of strength of 
character. The brain is large; the forehead high—the real forehead, not 
merely the bare brow which is often so miscalled; the eyes blue, not large, 
but well shaped, soft and intelligent ; the nose aquiline; the mouth, although 
not small, weak almost to girlishness, and apparently very mobile, and the 
chin pointed, but somewhat retreating, and adding to the weakness of ex- 
pression given by the mouth. He has fair and slightly-waving hair, and 
wears a slight moustache and a little tuft under the chin. In form and ex- 
pression, his face, except in the weakness of the lower part, is such a one as 
may be found by the dozen in any New England college. 
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